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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 


PREPARING  FDR  LIFE: 
THE  CRITICAL 
TRANSITION  OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


My  essays  of  the  past  two  years,  Prejudice,  Ethnocentrism,  and  Violence  in  an  Age 
of  High  Technology  and  Reducing  the  Casualties  of  Early  Life:  A  Preventive 
Orientation,  included  exploration  of  some  facets  of  adolescent  development  and  its  problems 
in  different  contexts.  Among  other  topics,  the  first  essay  presented  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  development  of  self-esteem  in  young  males  through  war-like  activities  and  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  some  more  constructive  alternatives.  The  second  essay  focused  on  major  problems  of 
health  and  education  in  childhood  and  early  adolescence  from  a  developmental  and  preventive 
orientation.  This  essay  explores  more  deeply  the  adolescent  period  and  probes  some  strategies 
and  actions  that  offer  reasonable  promise  of  diminishing  the  casualties  of  young  people 
during  a  time  of  drastic  physical,  psychological,  and  social  transition. 

From  time  to  time,  we  read  about  the  suicide  or  other  self-destructive  act  of  a  young 
person  at  the  very  peak  of  success,  recognition,  and  capability.  How  is  it  that  such 
a  person  on  the  verge  of  great  fulfillment  can  essentially  snuff  out  his  own  life? 

It  may  be  useful  to  see  this  paradox  in  a  historical  and  even  an  evolutionary 
perspective. 

Adolescence  in  humans  —  and  nonhuman  primates  —  is  a  time  when  extensive 
changes  occur  in  physiological  and  biochemical  systems  and  behavior.  The  basic 
machinery  of  these  neuroendocrine  coordinations  of  puberty  is  of  ancient  origin 
and  is  essentially  common  to  mammalian  species.  Its  operation  can  be  modified, 
however,  by  environmental  influence  and  social  context.  Indeed,  in  humans,  his¬ 
torically  recent  events  have  drastically  changed  the  experience  of  adolescence,  in 
some  ways  making  it  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  Among  these  changes  are: 

•  The  lengthening  period  of  adolescence.  Biological  changes  in  humans  of  the  past 

two  centuries  induced  by  the  control  of  infection  and  better  nutrition,  particu- 

Note:  The  president's  annual  essay  is  a  personal  statement  representing  his  own  views.  It  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  foundation's  policies. 
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larly  in  Western  cultures,  have  lowered  the  average  age  of  menarche.  In  the 
United  States  150  years  ago,  the  average  age  of  menarche  was  16  years;  today  it 
is  I2V2.  The  trend  for  boys  is  similar  but  harder  to  document.  At  the  same  time, 
the  social  changes  occurring  during  those  centuries  have  postponed  the  end  of 
adolescence  —  and  of  dependence  —  until  much  later.  This  phenomenon  is  a 
distinctly  human  evolutionary  novelty.  For  a  great  many  people  the  protracted 
period  of  adolescence  introduces  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in  their  lives. 

•  The  disjunction  between  biological  and  social  development.  While  the  human  or¬ 
ganism  is  reproductively  mature  in  early  adolescence,  the  brain  does  not  reach  a 
fully  adult  state  of  development  until  the  end  of  the  teenage  years,  and  social 
maturity  lags  well  behind.  Young  adolescents,  age  10  to  15,  are  able  to,  and  do, 
make  many  fateful  decisions  that  affect  the  entire  life  course,  even  though  they 
are  immature  in  cognitive  development,  knowledge,  and  social  experience. 

•  Confusion  in  young  minds  about  adult  roles,  and  difficulty  in  foreseeing  the  years 
ahead.  In  premodern  times,  preparation  for  adulthood  typically  extended  over 
much  of  childhood.  Children  had  abundant  opportunity  for  directly  observing 
their  parents  and  other  adults  performing  the  adult  roles  that  they  would  even¬ 
tually  adopt  when  the  changes  of  puberty  endowed  them  with  an  adult  body 
and  capabilities.  The  skills  necessary  for  adult  life  were  gradually  acquired  and 
fully  available,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  end  of  puberty.  In  early  adolescence  now, 
there  is  probably  more  ambiguity  and  complexity  about  what  constitutes  prepa¬ 
ration  for  effective  adulthood  than  was  ever  the  case  before.  A  great  many  young 
people  are  not  even  clear  about  what  their  parents  do  for  a  living.  Moreover,  the 
version  of  adult  life  that  they  see  on  television  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other 
media  creates  only  a  shadow  image  of  adult  experience,  a  mix  of  reality  and 
fantasy. 

•  The  erosion  of  family  and  social  support  networks.  Throughout  most  of  human 
history,  small  societies  provided  durable  networks,  familiar  human  relationships, 
and  cultural  guidance  for  young  people,  offering  support  in  time  of  stress  and 
skills  necessary  for  coping  and  adaptation.  In  contemporary  societies,  many 
trends  reflect  the  erosion  of  such  social  support  networks:  extensive  geographic 
mobility  and  migrations;  the  scattering  of  the  extended  family;  and  the  rise  of 
single-parent  families,  especially  those  involving  very  young,  very  poor,  socially 
isolated  mothers. 

•  The  easy  access  by  adolescents  to  potentially  life-threatening  mechanisms,  substances, 
and  activities.  Adolescents  are  heavily  exposed  not  only  to  sexuality  but  to  al¬ 
cohol  and  drugs,  smoking  (cigarettes  and  marijuana),  vehicles,  weapons,  and  a 
variety  of  other  temptations  to  engage  in  health-damaging  behaviors.  While  their 
use  may  appear  to  young  people  to  be  casual,  recreational,  and  tension-relieving, 
their  effects  endanger  themselves  and  others. 

Despite  the  drastic  biological,  social,  and  technological  changes  surrounding 
adolescence  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  —  and  especially 
in  this  century  —  there  appear  to  be  fundamental  human  needs  that  are  enduring 
and  crucial  to  survival  and  healthy  development,  including  most  particularly  — 
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•  The  need  to  find  a  place  in  a  valued  group  that  provides  a  sense  of  belonging; 

•  the  need  to  identify  tasks  that  are  generally  recognized  in  the  group  as  having 

adaptive  value  and  that  thereby  earn  respect  when  skill  is  acquired  for  coping 

with  the  tasks; 

•  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  worth  as  a  person; 

•  the  need  for  reliable  and  predictable  relationships  with  other  people,  especially 

a  few  relatively  close  relationships  —  or  at  least  one. 

When  these  needs  are  met,  the  individual  can  say  to  himself  something  like,  'T 
am  a  worthwhile  human  being.  I  have  some  useful  skills.  I  can  relate  to  other 
people.  I  have  hope  for  the  future."  The  longer  and  more  complex  the  transition 
from  childhood  to  adulthood,  however,  the  more  the  adolescent  experiences  un¬ 
certainty  and  ambiguity  in  making  such  assertions.  That  is  a  basic  dilemma  of 
modern  times. 

There  are  a  variety  of  major  indicators  showing  that,  in  many  contemporary 
societies,  we  are  failing  to  provide  avenues  for  the  affirmation  of  fundamental 
needs  to  large  numbers  of  adolescents.  The  historical  recency  of  drastic  social  and 
cultural  changes  has  outrun  our  understanding  and  institutional  capacity  to  adapt. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  our  capabilities  for  dealing  with  adolescent 
problems. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  think  about  creating  a  sea  change  in  the  preparation  of 
young  people  for  adult  life,  taking  into  account  the  drastic  world  transformation 
that  has  occurred  and  is  still  rapidly  under  way.  In  such  a  sea  change,  the  crucial 
period  of  early  adolescence  must  have  an  important  role  in  our  thinking.  Is  it 
possible  to  provide  teenagers  with  the  basis  for  making  wise  decisions  about  the 
use  of  their  own  bodies,  about  how  to  plan  a  constructive  future?  It  is  worth  trying 
to  think  of  ways  of  building  capacity  —  social  support  networks  —  in  every  com¬ 
munity  for  stimulating  interest,  hope,  and  skills  among  people  in  pursuing  edu¬ 
cation  and  protecting  their  health. 

The  burden  of  illness,  ignorance,  and  wasted  potentiality 

Early  adolescence  is  a  time  of  particular  vulnerability  even  for  those  whose  child¬ 
hoods  were  not  deprived.  The  combined  physical,  social,  and  emotional  changes 
of  that  period  intersect  with  the  new  intellectual  tasks  imposed  upon  youngsters 
in  junior  high  school.  A  student's  nascent  sense  of  the  future  may  be  bleak, 
especially  in  areas  of  high  joblessness  and  poverty.  The  pressures  to  experiment 
with  sex,  drugs — indeed  many  risk-taking  behaviors — tend  to  be  hard  to  withstand 
for  some.  Of  course,  most  children  weather  the  transition  to  adult  life  healthy  and 
with  opportunities  for  a  fulfilling  life.  But  a  significant  number  of  adolescents  from 
many  social  groups  drop  out  of  school,  commit  violent  or  otherwise  criminal  acts, 
become  pregnant,  take  up  smoking,  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  succumb  to  mental 
disorders,  attempt  suicide,  or  die  or  become  disabled  from  injuries. 

Nationally,  one  in  four  students  does  not  graduate  from  high  school.  Dropouts 
limit  their  chances  for  success  in  the  labor  market  and  are  more  likely  to  require 
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public  assistance  and  engage  in  crime.  For  all  social  groups,  the  most  frequent 
reason  given  for  not  completing  high  school  is  boredom! 

One  in  ten  girls  becomes  pregnant  during  adolescence.  Although  pregnancies 
among  older  teenagers  have  declined,  pregnancies  among  those  under  age  15  have 
risen.  In  1984,  in  the  United  States,  girls  14  years  old  and  under  had  9,965  babies. 
The  pregnancy  rate  for  white  American  adolescents  is  more  than  twice  that  for 
teenagers  in  any  other  industrialized  country.  The  rate  for  black  girls  is  almost 
twice  that  for  white  girls.  The  Center  for  Population  Options  estimates  that,  in 
addition  to  the  human  toll,  adolescent  childbearing  cost  the  nation  $16.6  billion  in 
1985. 

Similarly,  illicit  drug  use  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  developed  world.  In  1985,  about  54  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
used  marijuana  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and  approximately  40  percent  used 
some  illicit  drugs  other  than  marijuana.  The  decline  in  marijuana  use  from  1979  to 
1984  was  reversed  in  1985,  which  is  disturbing  enough,  but  the  best  single  predictor 
of  cocaine  use  is  frequent  use  of  marijuana  during  adolescence.  Cocaine  today  poses 
a  significant  threat  to  public  health.  In  addition,  more  than  20  percent  of  American 
teenagers  smoke  cigarettes,  and  almost  6  percent  are  daily  users  of  alcohol. 

Alcohol  use  is  an  important  contributor  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  assaultive 
behavior  and  the  leading  cause  of  death  and  injury  among  young  people.  Drinking 
patterns  have  changed  remarkably  among  the  young.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
alcohol  use  has  become  a  more  serious  problem  among  10-to-l 5-year-olds.  A  greater 
proportion  of  young  adolescents  drink  alcoholic  beverages  than  ever  before.  Teen¬ 
agers  have  their  first  drinking  experience  earlier,  drink  larger  quantities,  and  report 
more  frequent  intoxications.  Although  girls  drink  less  than  boys,  the  proportion 
of  girls  who  drink  and  who  report  intoxication  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
boys. 

Similar  patterns  have  been  observed  among  girls  regarding  cigarette  smoking 
and  probably  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  as  well.  A  number  of  studies  on  smoking 
prevention  have  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  junior-high 
school  settings,  focusing  mainly  on  12-  and  13-year-olds.  These  studies  show  that 
the  junior-high  period  is  a  critical  time  for  the  onset  of  smoking  behavior.  Very  few 
students  entering  seventh  grade  smoke  on  a  regular  basis,  but  within  a  few  years 
their  smoking  rate  often  more  than  triples.  By  the  last  year  of  high  school,  30 
percent  of  young  people  smoke  to  some  extent,  and  12y2  percent  smoke  half  a  pack 
or  more  per  day.  In  this  group,  girls  now  outnumber  boys. 

Suicides,  although  small  in  number,  are  increasing  among  teenagers  and  have 
recently  drawn  national  attention  through  the  media. 

Add  all  these  developmental  casualties  together,  and  we  see  that  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  age  cohort  is  visibly  damaged.  Adolescent  boys  are  at  particular 
risk,  having  twice  the  death  rate  of  adolescent  girls.  Indeed,  until  recently,  teen¬ 
agers  were  the  only  age  group  in  the  society  for  whom  death  rates  were  increasing. 

Adolescence  is  characterized  by  exploratory  behavior.  Such  experimentation  is 
developmentally  appropriate  and  socially  adaptive  for  most  people.  But  some  of 
these  behaviors  carry  high  risks:  the  adverse  effects  may  be  near  term  and  vivid; 
or  they  may  be  long  term — a  time  bomb  set  in  youth.  Near-term  damage  includes 
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sexually  transmitted  diseases  or  accidents  related  to  alcohol  use.  Delayed  conse¬ 
quences  include  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  in  adult  life,  made  more  likely 
by  high-calorie,  high-fat  dietary  patterns,  inadequate  exercise,  heavy  smoking,  or 
alcohol  abuse.  Long-term  effects  also  entail  a  constriction  of  life  options  —  for 
example,  the  school-age  mother  who  drops  out  of  high  school,  diminishing  her 
lifetime  employment  prospects. 

Although  there  have  been  recent  encouraging  declines  or  a  levelling-off  of  some 
of  these  negative  indicators  and  outcomes,  the  personal  and  social  costs  are  still 
appalling.  In  financial  terms  alone,  the  costs  reach  into  the  billions  of  dollars  per 
year. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  this  may  be  enough  to  convey  the  nature  of  the 
problems  and  the  burdens. 

Intervention:  Is  there  anything  useful  to  be  done? 

When  we  face  up  to  the  serious  problems  and  casualties  of  adolescence,  it  is  easy 
to  be  overwhelmed  and  conclude  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  them.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  human  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  design  of  several  innovations  aimed 
at  the  prevention  of  developmental  casualties,  even  in  circumstances  where  other 
resources  are  sadly  lacking.  Lessons  can  be  learned  from  such  innovations  and 
from  concomitant  research  and  experimentation  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  If 
we  care  enough  to  make  an  intensive  effort,  we  can  devise  ways  to  move  forward 
through  public  and  private  policy  to  evaluate  and  replicate  those  interventions 
whose  successes,  though  modest,  are  encouraging.  Some  approaches  that  have 
been  relatively  well  researched  in  a  field  that  has  suffered  from  neglect  in  many 
ways  are  described  below.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  provide-a  complete  review 
of  the  field. 

One  component  of  an  adolescent's  desire  to  smoke  or  drink  or  engage  in  other 
potentially  harmful  practices  is  to  acquire  credentials  for  entry  into  adulthood. 
Needless  to  say,  these  practices  are  not  badges  of  authentic  adult  status;  there  are 
better  standards  of  maturity  and  adulthood.  To  convey  positive  concepts  to  young 
people,  a  variety  of  techniques  have  been  used,  including  videotapes,  group  dis¬ 
cussion,  posters,  and  repeated  role-playing  with  feedback  from  peer  leaders. 

One  particularly  promising  intervention  centers  on  peer-mediated  approaches. 
For  example,  peer  counseling  can  help  in  coping  with  the  major  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school.  Small  groups  of  adolescents  can  come  to  under¬ 
stand  essential  features  of  human  biology  and  behavior,  how  to  communicate  on 
vital  but  touchy  subjects,  and  how  to  understand  crucial  evidence  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  high-risk  behavior  and  disease  and  disability.  After  modest  but 
specific  training,  and  with  continuing  supervision,  adolescents  may  counsel  other 
adolescents  (usually  slightly  younger)  who  are  in  need  of  health  and/or  educational 
access.  Such  counseling  tends  to  be  helpful  both  to  those  who  give  it  and  to  those 
who  receive  it. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  peer  leaders  who  are  highly  respected  and 
display  valued  characteristics  tend  to  be  influential  in  persuading  young  observers 
to  adopt  new  patterns  of  behavior  or  modify  old  ones.  High  school  peer  leaders 
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have  proved  to  be  capable  of  conducting  prevention  activities  with  junior-high 
school  students,  providing  positive  paradigms  of  mature  adulthood.  The  peer 
leaders  are  trained  by  experienced  personnel  to  guide  junior-high  school  students 
in  working  out  strategies  for  resisting  destructive  social  pressure.  The  peer  leaders 
chosen  are  individuals  known  to  be  liked  and  respected,  able  to  communicate 
effectively,  and  committed  to  healthy  life  styles.  Moreover,  as  demonstrably  useful 
members  of  the  community,  they  themselves  enjoy  opportunities  for  growth  and 
often  acquire  a  commitment  to  the  concept  of  service.  The  long-term  effects  of  peer 
counseling  may  be  more  important  for  the  peer  leaders  than  for  the  youngsters 
counseled.  By  being  useful  to  others,  adolescents  can  build  a  more  durable  basis 
for  self-esteem  than,  say,  by  becoming  experts  on  street  pharmacology. 

Though  rigorous  evaluation  of  peer  programs  is  thus  far  limited,  the  outcome 
measures  are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  an  intensification  of  research  to 
sort  out  the  conditions  under  which  peer  programs  are  most  effective  and  to 
understand  better  how  these  approaches  work  and  for  whom  they  work  the  most 
efficaciously.  There  is  some  evidence  that  a  key  element  is  the  quality  of  supervision 
provided  to  the  peer  leaders. 

Successes  in  changing  unhealthy  behavior  have  been  reported  by  several  differ¬ 
ent  peer-based  smoking  prevention  programs  for  adolescents.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  information  about  the  near-term  and  long-term  effects  of  smoking,  such 
programs  all  employ  peer-modeling  and  peer-counseling  techniques  to  teach  ado¬ 
lescents  how  to  handle  pressures  that  push  them  toward  health-damaging  behav¬ 
ior.  The  evidence  from  these  programs  is  encouraging.  Because  the  studies  have 
not  followed  students  long  enough,  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  decision  by 
a  young  person  not  to  take  up  smoking  is  permanent  or  is  simply  delayed  by  two 
or  three  years.  If  the  latter,  even  a  delay  in  the  adoption  of  any  health-compromis¬ 
ing  behavior  is  significant  because  an  older  adolescent  may  then  be  intellectually 
and  socially  mature  enough  to  make  a  more  considered  judgment.  While  most  of 
these  programs  have  been  tried  on  white,  middle-class  populations,  two  large 
demonstrations  in  California  are  beginning  to  provide  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
these  approaches  with  low-income,  black,  and  Hispanic  populations. 

Experimental  research  at  Stanford  University  is  comparing  a  peer-group  smoking 
program  for  seventh  graders  in  a  junior-high  school  with  a  comparison  group  in 
another,  similar,  school.  The  training  sessions  with  a  peer  leader  use  a  45-minute 
classroom  period  roughly  once  a  month  over  a  nine-month  interval.  The  sessions 
involve  modeling,  group  discussion,  skits,  slogans,  prizes  —  all  oriented  toward 
the  understanding  of  peer  influences  and  toward  the  acquisition  and  practice  of 
ways  to  resist  pressures  to  smoke.  The  findings  indicate  that  such  a  curriculum  of 
teaching  resistance  to  social  pressures  may  have  a  lasting  effect.  Follow-up  after  33 
months  reveals  the  smoking  rate  for  the  control  group  to  be  about  three  times  that 
of  the  experimental  group. 

Learning  resistance  to  smoking  inducement  can  be  considered  a  kind  of  coping 
skill  that  may  have  wider  utility.  How  to  say  no  gracefully,  how  to  resist  pressures 
from  valued  persons,  how  to  maintain  grace  and  self-respect  in  adversity  are  in¬ 
volved  in  many  life  situations.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  development 
of  decision-making  skills,  of  social  skills,  and  of  a  realistic  basis  for  self-esteem. 
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Research  at  Cornell  University  explicitly  puts  this  line  of  inquiry  into  a  broader 
context  involving  training  for  life  skills.  In  this  program,  the  preparation  to  resist 
social  influences  is  treated  as  an  important  part  of  a  variety  of  skills  necessary  for 
general  competence.  Because  a  sense  of  emerging  competence  in  adolescence  is  so 
important  for  self-esteem,  this  view  seems  entirely  appropriate.  In  practice,  the 
program  involves  not  only  resistance  training  but  also  instruction  on  decision¬ 
making,  assertiveness,  ways  of  handling  anxiety,  and  fundamental  social  skills. 
Moreover,  the  life-skills  training  is  presented  through  various  modes  of  leadership: 
1)  regular  classroom  teachers;  2)  older  peer  leaders;  and  3)  outside  helping  profes¬ 
sionals. 

A  research  program  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  provides  additional  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  smoking  prevention  by  techniques  of  this  sort.  In  this 
research,  22  matched  schools  were  randomly  assigned  to  an  experimental  group 
receiving  intervention  involving  life-skills  training  and  to  a  comparison  group  re¬ 
ceiving  no  intervention.  The  intervention  was  begun  in  the  sixth  grade  when  the 
age  of  the  students  was  typically  11  years,  and  booster  sessions  were  given  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  —  the  junior-high  school  years.  The  groups  included 
students  who  had  begun  smoking  but  were  not  yet  addicted.  The  findings  showed 
that  the  rate  of  smoking  in  the  intervention  group  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
comparison  group.  Longitudinal  analysis  was  undertaken  to  find  out  what  effect 
the  intervention  had  on  students  at  highest  risk  of  adopting  a  regular  smoking 
pattern.  The  result  shows  a  typically  strong  impact  on  those  who  were  at  high  risk 
because  they  were  current,  although  not  regular,  weekly  smokers  when  the  inter¬ 
vention  began.  In  other  words,  those  who  were  actively  experimenting  with  the 
behavior  but  who  had  not  yet  become  addicted  to  it  were  effectively  reached  by 
this  intervention. 

Is  alcohol  consumption,  where  the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  susceptible 
to  the  same  intervention  as  is  smoking,  or  does  it  require  a  different  approach? 
What  about  cocaine,  heroin,  and  other  illicit  drugs?  Is  it  better  to  design  programs 
that  deal  with  a  range  of  adolescent  risk-taking  behaviors  and  with  underlying  self¬ 
esteem  and  generalized  coping  skills?  Are  programs  targeted  narrowly  to  a  specific 
problem  such  as  pregnancy  or  drugs  more  effective?  What  interventions  might  be 
effective  with  populations  at  greatest  risk  in  low-income,  inner-city  neighborhoods? 
The  answers  are  not  available  now.  Motivations  other  than  those  at  work  in  middle- 
class  populations  might  have  to  be  tapped.  Programs  might  have  to  start  with 
younger  children  and  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  recognition  of  the 
earlier  onset  of  serious  difficulties.  Community  institutions  including  churches 
might  be  more  effective  bases  than  are  schools,  because  of  the  low  attachment  to 
school  and  high  dropout  rates  of  the  inner-city  population.  In  any  event,  these 
questions  deserve  a  high  priority  for  inquiry  and  innovation. 

Some  general  observations 

Research  shows  that  problem  behaviors  manifested  early  tend  to  persist  into  later 
life.  Exploration  with  alcohol  and  even  problem  drinking  does  not  necessarily 
commit  the  young  adolescent  to  a  life  course  of  this  behavior,  but  it  does  alter  the 
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probabilities.  Conversely,  longitudinal  studies  have  shown  that  early  abstinence  is 
a  strong  predictor  of  later  healthful  behavior.  It  makes  sense,  therefore,  to  orient 
the  interventions  toward  early  adolescence  at  a  time  when  behavior  patterns  are 
not  yet  cast  in  concrete.  Altogether,  interventions  focusing  on  the  prevention  of 
any  form  of  substance  abuse  at  an  early  stage  of  adolescent  development  are  most 
desirable.  An  important  recurrent  observation  in  the  research  on  early  interven¬ 
tions  against  smoking  is  that  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  tends  to  decrease  along 
with  decrease  in  smoking.  This  is  an  encouraging  tendency  that  cries  out  for 
intensive  follow-up. 

With  respect  to  health-sustaining  behaviors,  the  evidence  indicates  that  people 
with  a  strong  sense  of  efficacy  are  more  likely  than  others  to  adhere  to  preventive 
health  practices.  In  seeking  to  build  self-esteem,  the  adolescent  must  in  effect  ask 
himself,  "What  kind  of  a  person  do  I  wish  to  become?  What  capacities  do  I  require 
to  become  that  kind  of  person?"  Much  of  adolescent  behavior  probably  revolves 
around  efforts  to  enhance  a  sense  of  efficacy  with  respect  to  valued  dimensions  of 
behavior  and  experience,  and  a  good  deal  of  adolescent  behavior  probably  reflects 
an  attempt  to  project  that  sense  of  efficacy  when  there  is  a  deep  underlying  concern 
about  it. 

Young  adolescents  tend  to  believe  that  most  of  their  peers  engage  in  a  particular 
kind  of  behavior,  like  smoking,  whether  or  not  this  is  the  actual  case.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  tendency  across  populations  of  adolescents  to  overestimate  such  behaviors  by 
a  factor  of  about  six  or  eight.  In  one  study,  school  children  estimated  that  about 
two-thirds  of  their  peers  were  smoking  when  the  real  figure  was  about  one-tenth. 
Such  erroneous  appraisals  are  conducive  to  a  kind  of  thinking  that  says,  in  effect, 
"Everybody  does  it,  so  I  should,  too." 

Adolescents,  moreover,  tend  to  have  a  weak  orientation  to  the  future,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  risk-taking  behavior.  College-bound  adolescents 
tend  to  have  a  longer  view  of  the  future  than  those  who  do  not  pursue  higher 
education,  but  in  general,  adolescents  think,  "It  can't  happen  to  me,"  or,  "It's  so 
far  off  that  I  can't  think  about  it."  They  are  focused  on  the  here  and  now.  Many 
youngsters,  to  the  extent  they  think  about  it  at  all,  have  a  dismal  view  of  the  future. 
They  are  doubtful  about  their  own  ability  to  influence  events  in  ways  that  build 
toward  a  rewarding  life.  There  is  a  crucial  need  to  help  adolescents  acquire  durable 
self-esteem,  reliable  and  relatively  close  human  relationships,  a  sense  of  belonging 
in  a  valued  group,  and  a  sense  of  usefulness  in  some  way  beyond  the  self.  To  shape 
these  fundamental  attributes  in  growth-promoting  directions  requires  constructive 
models,  mentors,  and  mediators.  The  challenge  for  preventive  intervention  is  thus 
to  help  provide  the  building  blocks  of  adolescent  development  and  preparation  for 
adult  life. 

One  crucial  task  is  to  help  adolescents  learn  about  themselves.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  broader,  more  integrated,  scientifically  stronger  approach  would  be  intrins¬ 
ically  useful  in  education  and  applicable  to  a  variety  of  adolescent  problems.  The 
life  sciences  offer  a  distinctive  opportunity  to  stimulate  early  interest  in  science  and 
to  help  youngsters  learn  how  to  deal  more  effectively  with  matters  of  deep  human 
concern.  Knowledge  of  human  biology  could  be  a  particularly  important  factor  in 
making  decisions  that  relate  to  health  —  about  the  use  of  alcohol,  cigarettes,  or 
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drugs;  about  diet  and  exercise;  about  sexuality;  and  about  when  and  how  to  seek 
health  care.  Improvement  of  science  education  in  human  biology  in  junior-high 
school  might  further:  1)  attract  more  young  adolescents  to  the  study  of  science  and 
help  continue  that  interest  in  high  school  and  beyond,  and  2)  promote  healthy 
behaviors  among  teenagers  through  the  knowledge  they  gain  about  themselves 
and  about  what  they  can  do  to  their  own  bodies  and  their  own  lives,  both  for  better 
and  worse.  In  the  future,  there  may  be  considerable  value  in  linking  the  science 
curriculum,  preventive  health  care  in  the  schools,  and  service  by  young  people  in 
the  community. 


A  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 

Given  the  tragic  burden  of  failure,  illness,  suffering,  and  cost  to  the  nation  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  problems  of  adolescents,  it  is  surprising  that  these  issues  are  not  higher 
on  the  national  agenda.  When  there  is  a  perceived  crisis  in  certain  problems,  a 
significant  amount  of  public  effort  can  be  directed  toward  eradication,  as  in  the 
recent  outcry  over  the  illicit  drug  problem.  However,  such  efforts  on  behalf  of 
adolescents  have  rarely  been  equal  in  scale,  quality,  or  approach  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  challenge.  They  have  mainly  focused  on  the  dramatic  situation  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent  already  in  crisis  rather  than  on  early  prevention  and  on  the  promotion  of 
healthy  adolescent  development. 

Moreover,  ameliorative  efforts  have  been  plagued  by  professional  divisions  among 
health,  education,  and  social  service  systems  and  by  the  lack  of  communication 
among  people  engaged  in  each  of  the  individual  problem  domains.  For  example, 
although  some  promising  changes  are  on  the  horizon,  those  conducting  research 
on,  or  responsible  for  policies  towards,  delinquency  do  not  commonly  interact  with 
those  concerned  with  adolescent  pregnancy.  The  latter  in  turn  are  isolated  from 
those  concerned  with  school  dropout,  drug  abuse,  or  youth  unemployment — even 
though  in  many  cases  they  are  dealing  with  the  same  young  people.  There  is  a 
similar  gap  between  scholars  and  those  who  run  programs  for  young  people,  with 
the  result  that  scholars  are  deprived  of  the  direct  experience  of  practitioners,  and 
innovative  approaches  go  unevaluated,  with  their  potential  utility  for  other  settings 
unknown.  Meanwhile,  many  local  organizations  continue  to  pursue  approaches 
that  are  plausible  but  lack  evidence  of  effectiveness.  Finally,  there  is  a  gap  between 
all  of  these  people  and  the  general  public,  especially  parents,  who  lack  the  kind  of 
guidance  in  dealing  with  their  adolescent  offspring  that  is  widely  available  to  them 
concerning  younger  children.  Although  useful  work  is  being  done,  there  is  no 
bright  spotlight  on  adolescent  development  in  the  policy  arena,  no  broadly  inte¬ 
grative  center  for  taking  stock  of  existing  approaches  and  stimulating  new  ones, 
no  one  institution  where  the  different  sectors  of  American  society  come  together 
to  pool  their  efforts  in  this  field. 

Carnegie  Corporation,  therefore,  has  launched  a  new  venture,  the  "Council  on 
Adolescent  Development."  The  Council  is  composed  of  national  leaders  from  di¬ 
verse  sectors.  Its  goal  is  to  help  young  people  make  a  more  successful  transition  to 
adulthood,  by  encouraging  sustained  and  informed  attention  toward  both  reducing 
the  number  of  serious  casualties  in  adolescence  and  promoting  healthier  adolescent 
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development.  It  will  try  to  mobilize  different  sectors  of  the  society  to  act  on  this 
agenda. 

The  Council  will  attempt  to  pull  together  existing  reliable  information  and  make 
it  widely  available  in  intelligible  form;  extend  this  information  beyond  its  present 
limits  by  stimulating  crucial  lines  of  research  and  innovation;  and  use  reliable 
information  more  effectively  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past  by  connecting  the 
research  arena  with  practitioners,  policymakers,  and  the  public.  Many  thoughtful 
people  in  relevant  fields  recognize  the  need  to  devise  more  integrated  approaches 
that  build  on  and  go  beyond  the  existing  work  on  individual  problems.  Given  the 
constraints  on  government  research  and  service  agencies,  it  may  well  be  that  a 
private  initiative  can  be  particularly  helpful  in  this  regard  and  in  fostering  public- 
private  sector  cooperation. 

Fundamentally,  the  Council  will  try  to  interest  our  society  in  adolescents  and 
stimulate  more  concern,  caring,  and  knowledge  about  this  age  group.  Council 
members  by  virtue  of  their  ability,  stature,  and  diversity  can  contribute  to  the 
substance,  dissemination,  and  impact  of  the  work.  The  Council  will  stimulate  many 
activities  including  studies,  task  forces,  publications,  meetings,  working  models, 
and  cooperative  efforts  among  granting  agencies. 

The  problems  deal  with  deep  and  moving  human  experiences.  They  center  on  a 
fateful  time  in  the  life  course  when  poorly  informed  decisions  have  lifelong  con¬ 
sequences.  The  tortuous  passage  from  childhood  to,  adulthood  requires  our  atten¬ 
tion,  our  understanding,  and  a  new  level  of  thoughtful  commitment.  There  are 
just  too  many  casualties  now,  too  many  missed  opportunities,  too  little  knowledge, 
and  too  much  prejudice.  I  hope  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 
can  make  a  difference. 

The  human  way  of  preparing  for  life 

The  processes  of  learning  have  made  human  evolution  possible.  The  long  period 
of  immaturity — longer  in  humans  than  in  any  other  species — makes  us  vulnerable 
in  the  early  years  of  our  lives.  And  yet  these  years  offer  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  learning  whatever  is  essential  for  survival  and  reproduction  —  provided  that 
adequate  protection  and  guidance  are  available  during  the  years  of  growth  and 
development.  Human  beings  can  learn  to  adapt  and  even  thrive  in  the  widest  range 
of  circumstances  —  hot  or  cold,  high  or  low,  crowded  or  sparsely  populated,  wet 
or  dry.  No  other  species  has  ever  flourished  so  remarkably  over  such  a  wide  range 
of  habitats  and  gained  so  much  control  over  its  own  destiny.  Yet  all  this  hinges  on 
adequate  preparation  for  life  —  utilizing  the  protected  years  to  learn  how  to  live, 
how  to  thrive,  and  how  to  adapt  constructively  in  highly  interdependent  human 
societies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  time  of  growing  up  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  adult  life.  The  experiences  of  childhood  and  adolescence  are  in  many 
ways  felt  by  young  people  to  be  intensely  enjoyable.  Indeed,  research  on  the 
evolution  of  human  behavior  shows  clearly  that  our  ancestors  learned  much  of 
what  they  needed  for  effective  adaptation  in  play.  Today,  too,  the  basic  underpin¬ 
nings  of  cognitive,  social,  and  action  skills  are  strengthened  in  the  varied  experi- 
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ences  of  play.  In  the  origins  of  human  behavior,  enjoyment  and  learning  have  long 
been  connected.  But  some  essentials  of  adaptation  are  tedious,  and  some  are 
frightening.  The  vital  knowledge  and  skills  are  built  slowly  over  the  years  of  growth 
and  development,  in  many  circumstances,  in  a  variety  of  learning  modes,  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes  of  experience. 

The  problem  is  a  hard  one.  In  the  rapid  world  transformation  of  this  century, 
preparation  increasingly  involves  readiness  to  cope  with  change  itself.  It  is  very 
difficult  —  not  only  for  children  but  for  parents  as  well  —  to  anticipate  the  future 
circumstances  of  adulthood.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  basic  processes  of 
human  learning  have  been  used  to  develop  science  and  technology  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  ancestors.  This  has  made  possible  the  emergence  of  modern  societies 
very  different  from  the  societies  of  our  past.  As  a  byproduct  of  these  developments 
—  an  authentic  paradox  of  success  —  we  have  inadvertently  made  the  process  of 
growing  up  in  some  ways  more  complicated  than  ever  before  —  there  are  now  so 
many  changes  within  a  lifetime,  so  many  requirements  for  learning  and  relearning, 
so  many  moving  targets  to  hit,  so  many  disruptions  of  fundamental  social  support 
systems.  Furthermore,  preparation  for  life,  which  is  inherently  perplexing  and 
difficult,  has  become  all  the  more  stressful  for  those  who  cannot  foresee  a  future 
at  all,  at  least  not  a  decent  one.  For  those  who  lack  any  worthwhile  perception  of 
opportunity  and  hope,  the  task  of  preparing  for  adult  life  can  be  burdensome  and 
disaster  prone.  Thus,  adolescence,  as  the  critical  passage  from  childhood  to  adult¬ 
hood,  more  than  ever  deserves  careful,  patient  attention  and  responsible  innova¬ 
tion. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  today's  young  people  are  less 
talented  or  resourceful  than  were  their  predecessors;  but  if  they  are  to  learn  to 
survive,  flourish,  and  create,  we  have  to  understand  the  circumstances,  tasks,  and 
obstacles  they  face  better  than  we  now  do.  Such  understanding  can  help  us  to  help 
young  people  formulate  useful  strategies  for  coping  with  the  world  transformed — 
and  in  so  doing  can  perhaps  assist  us  in  shaping  a  more  humane  and  compassionate 
society. 


President 


*Each  year  in  preparing  these  essays,  I  have  the  invaluable  help  of  my  colleagues,  warmly  and  generously  given. 
This  year,  as  in  each  year,  Avery  Russell's  editing  has  greatly  sharpened  and  clarified  the  outcome.  Much  substantive 
help  has  come  from  Elena  Nightingale,  Vivien  Stewart,  and  Ruby  Takanishi.  My  interest  in  this  subject  was 
stimulated  long  ago  and  guided  for  many  years  by  my  wife,  Betty  Hamburg.  For  the  errors  and  excesses,  I  am 
alone  responsible. 
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REPORT  ON 
PROGRAM 


LIST  OF 
GRANTS  AND 
APPROPRLATIONS 


During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1986,  the  trustees  approved  187  grants  and 
appropriations,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $29,226,646.  There  were  181  grants,  includ¬ 
ing  46  to  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  and  135  to  other  organizations.  Appro¬ 
priations  were  also  made  for  projects  administered  by  the  officers. 

The  charter  of  the  Corporation  provides  that  all  funds  are  to  be  used  to  promote 
"the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding."  Grants  must 
be  broadly  educational  in  nature,  but  they  need  not  be  limited  to  the  formal 
educational  system  or  to  educational  institutions.  The  foundation  makes  it  a  policy 
to  select  a  few  areas  in  which  to  concentrate  its  grants  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Corporation  operates  grant  programs  in  four  broad  areas.  The  first  is  Edu¬ 
cation:  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Economy.  The  second  is  Toward  Healthy 
Child  Development:  The  Prevention  of  Damage  to  Children.  The  third  is  Strength¬ 
ening  Human  Resources  in  Developing  Countries.  The  fourth  is  Avoiding  Nuclear 
War.  Grants  that  do  not  fit  easily  into  these  categories  are  listed  in  Special  Projects. 
The  following  pages  describe  the  major  grants  made  during  the  year.  Grants  of 
$25,000  or  less  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  subcategory,  with  a  brief  statement  of 
purpose. 

The  foundation  does  not  operate  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  travel  grant  pro¬ 
grams.  It  does  not  make  grants  for  basic  operating  expenses,  endowments,  or 
facilities  of  educational  or  human  service  institutions. 

There  is  no  formal  procedure  for  submitting  a  proposal.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
preliminary  consideration  is  a  statement  describing  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
project,  the  personnel  involved,  and  the  amount  of  financial  support  required.  The 
officers  review  all  proposals  in  light  of  their  knowledge  of  the  field  and  in  relation 
to  the  Corporation's  current  priorities.  They  ask  for  supplementary  information  or 
a  meeting  when  either  would  be  helpful  in  making  a  judgment.  The  endorsement 
of  the  administrative  head  of  an  institution  need  not  be  sent  with  the  initial  pro¬ 
posal  but  will  be  requested  before  a  favorable  recommendation  is  made  to  the 
Corporation's  trustees. 
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EDUCATION:  SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


The  program.  Education:  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Economy,  builds  on  the 
Corporation's  long-term  interests  in  the  education  of  school-age  children,  college 
students,  and  adults  and  in  access  to  high-quality  education  on  the  part  of  minority- 
group  members  and  girls.  The  aim  is  to  help  all  Americans,  but  especially  young 
people,  deal  constructively  with  the  scientific  and  technological  transformations 
under  way  in  American  life. 

The  program  has  three  areas  of  concentration.  The  first  is  the  improvement  of 
education  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology  at  the  precollege  level  through 
more  effective  uses  of  new  technologies;  linkage  of  science-rich  sectors,  such  as 
industry,  universities,  and  government  laboratories,  with  the  schools,  particularly 
those  in  disadvantaged  communities;  and  curriculum  development  in  science,  math, 
and  technology.  The  foundation  is  also  supporting  television  programming  and 
science  reporting  efforts  to  improve  science  education  among  all  age  groups. 

The  second  major  emphasis  is  on  improving  the  access  of  minority-group  mem¬ 
bers  and  girls  to  high-quality  education  in  science, -mathematics,  and  technology. 
There  is  a  danger  that  a  national  preoccupation  with  science  education  will  result 
in  widening  the  distance  in  achievement  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
students.  If  girls  and  minority-group  members  are  to  become  part  of  the  economic 
mainstream,  they  will  need  greater  sophistication  in  mathematics  and  science.  Even 
for  people  in  jobs  not  requiring  technical  training,  basic  knowledge  of  science  and 
technology  will  be  important.  The  Corporation  is  therefore  supporting  new  instruc¬ 
tional  approaches  for  these  target  groups  that  will  encourage  them  to  study  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  in  secondary  school  and  to  consider  careers  in  scientific  fields. 
It  is  also  supporting  projects  that  alert  policymakers,  educators,  and  community 
representatives  to  the  importance  of  strong  educational  programs  in  mathematics 
and  science  for  minorities  and  girls. 

The  third  area  of  concentration  is  the  examination  of  both  the  impact  of  science 
and  technology  on  the  economy  and  the  ways  in  which  the  society  can  prepare  for 
change,  especially  through  education  policy.  Toward  this  end,  the  Corporation  has 
established  the  Carnegie  Eorum  on  Education  and  the  Economy.  The  Eorum  is 
exploring  the  relationship  between  education  and  the  performance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  international  contexts  and  is  considering 
the  requirements  for  improving  education  in  that  light.  The  Eorum  is  establishing 
working  groups  to  focus  on  specific  problems,  such  as  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  convenes  annual  forums  involving  leaders  from  many  sectors  of  American 
society  as  a  means  of  placing  the  facts  and  policy  choices  before  the  American 
public. 
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Improving  education  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology 

University  of  Chicago  $1,000,000 

Recent  reports  by  organizations  such  as  the  Mathematics  Association  of  America 
and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  indicate  that  a  large  number 
of  high  school  graduates  lack  the  mathematical  ability  and  conceptual  understand¬ 
ing  to  qualify  for  college-level  courses  or  for  positions  in  a  technology-based  job 
market.  The  University  of  Chicago  School  Mathematics  Project  is  a  comprehensive 
mathematics  curriculum  reform  effort  designed  to  improve  mathematics  education. 

Divided  into  an  elementary  school  component  and  a  secondary  school  component, 
the  Project,  which  was  organized  in  1983,  has  four  objectives:  1)  to  produce  a 
coordinated,  applications-oriented  math  curriculum  for  kindergarten  through  the 
12th  grade;  2)  to  incorporate  calculators  and  microcomputers  into  the  curriculum; 

3)  to  accelerate  the  study  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;  and  4)  to  give 
increased  emphasis  to  "newer"  mathematics,  especially  probability  and  statistics. 

This  three-year  grant  supported  completion  of  the  secondary  school  component, 
which  incorporates  a  large-scale  evaluation  of  the  first  course,  "Transition  Mathe¬ 
matics,"  and  the  development  and  evaluation  of  coordinated  courses  in  algebra 
and  geometry.  The  secondary  school  component  will  result  in  a  series  of  six  text¬ 
books. 


Nebraskans  for  Public  Television  $355,000 

Reading  Rainbow  is  an  award-winning  public  television  series  for  children,  which 
highlights  the  fun  and  excitement  of  reading  good  books.  Produced  cooperatively 
by  the  Great  Plains  National  Instructional  Television  Library,  a  division  of  the 
Nebraska  Educational  Television  Network,  and  WNED-TV,  the  public  television 
station  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  show  is  broadcast  primarily  during  the  summer, 
a  time  when  beginning  readers  frequently  lose  their  newly  acquired  skills  for  lack 
of  practice.  The  producers  are  now  developing  five  new  programs  that  will  enable 
children  to  discover  the  world  of  science  through  such  books  as  Germs  Make  Me 
Sick!,  The  Milk  Makers,  and  Space  Case.  This  22-month  grant  is  mainly  supporting 
production  costs,  with  a  portion  dedicated  to  teacher  outreach  activities  to  ensure 
that  elementary  school  teachers  become  aware  of  the  science  programs.  Program 
materials  will  be  sent  to  20,000  elementary  school  libraries.  Schools  and  libraries 
will  be  permitted  to  record  the  programs  as  they  are  broadcast. 


National  Science  Teachers  Association  $250,000 

The  Triangle  Coalition  for  Science  and  Technology  Education  is  an  institutional 
membership  organization  named  for  its  three  major  interests:  science  and  engi¬ 
neering;  business,  industry,  and  labor;  and  education,  formal  and  nonformal.  The 
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Coalition's  goal  is  to  make  science  and  technology  central  to  the  education  of  all 
students  and  thus  part  of  the  academic  background  of  the  entire  population.  The 
Coalition  operates  primarily  through  task  forces  of  representatives  from  members, 
providing  continuing  assistance  to  classroom  science  teachers  through  various 
activities.  Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Coalition,  which  is  administered  by  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association,  will  initiate  a  series  of  activities  with  local 
intersectoral  alliances  or  partnerships  working  toward  the  improvement  of  science 
and  technology  education.  The  activities  include  compiling  and  distributing  an 
inventory  of  national  programs  of  direct  assistance  to  schools  and  teachers  in  the 
sciences;  producing  a  newsletter  for  the  alliances;  establishing  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  on  existing  alliances;  and  convening  a  series  of  regional  conferences 
to  enable  alliance  members  to  exchange  views  on  such  issues  as  program  design 
and  funding  strategies.  This  two-year  grant  will  support  a  coordinator  for  the  local 
alliance  project  and  partially  fund  the  Coalition's  services. 


Urban  Affairs  Partnership  $250,000 

The  Philadelphia  Renaissance  in  Science  and  Mathematics  (PRISM)  was  started  in 
1984  under  the  auspices  of  Philadelphia's  Urban  Affairs  Partnership,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  —  chief  executives  of  corporations,  college  presidents,  public  officials,  and 
labor  and  community  leaders  —  plan  and  develop  initiatives  to  address  housing 
and  employment  as  well  as  educational  needs  in  the  city.  This  two-and-one-half- 
year  grant  is  supporting  three  aspects  of  PRISM's  program,  aimed  at  improving 
science  and  math  education  in  the  schools  and  at  increasing  minority  student 
participation  in  advanced  high  school  math  and  science  courses.  These  are  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Introduction  of  Minorities  to  Engineering,  which  provides 
support  services  and  incentives  to  minority  students  with  aptitude  for  careers  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  the  sciences;  the  Philadelphia  Math/Science  Clear¬ 
inghouse,  which  has  prepared  an  inventory  of  science-related  places  of  interest  for 
teachers  that  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Teachers  has  printed  and  distributed; 
and  professional  development  activities  for  teachers. 


Yale  University  $250,000 

The  Yale-New  Haven  Teachers  Institute  was  initiated  in  1978  by  Yale  University 
and  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools  as  a  model  collaborative  effort  for  improving 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  city's  middle  and  high  schools.  Each  year,  the  Institute 
selects  about  80  teachers  to  participate  as  fellows  in  an  18-week  Institute.  The 
program  encompasses  talks,  workshops,  and  seminars  with  university  faculty 
members,  culminating  with  the  fellows'  preparation  of  new  curricular  materials 
they  and  other  teachers  will  use  in  the  coming  year.  The  approach  combines 
interdisciplinary  study  of  the  central  academic  subjects  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
practical  applications  of  the  new  materials  in  the  classroom.  Over  the  next  three 
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years,  the  Institute  will  offer  three  annual  seminars  in  math  and  science.  The  Cor¬ 
poration's  grant  is  providing  partial  support  for  operating  expenses  and  salaries. 


San  Francisco  Education  Fund  $200,000 

The  San  Francisco  Education  Fund  (SFEF)  was  founded  in  1979  to  improve  the 
quality  of  public  school  education  in  San  Francisco.  SFEF  is  using  this  three-year 
grant  to  develop  a  Science  Collaborative  as  a  demonstration  of  how  science-rich 
institutions  —  businesses,  colleges  and  universities,  and  scientific  research  centers 
and  laboratories  —  can  use  their  resources  to  improve  science  education  at  the 
precollege  level.  Under  the  direction  of  Joan  Steinberg,  a  zoologist  with  extensive 
experience  in  elementary  school  teaching,  the  collaborative  will  concentrate  initially 
on  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers.  Selected  teachers  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  United  School  District  will  be  offered  intensive  training  either  at  the  Lawrence 
Hall  of  Science  or  at  the  Exploratorium,  a  science  museum,  focusing  particularly 
on  classroom  activities.  The  Collaborative  will  also  operate  a  fellowship  program 
for  teachers  at  the  California  Academy  of  Science;  symposia  and  Saturday  semi¬ 
nars;  a  dinner  lecture  series;  and  a  speakers  bureau,  which  will  identify  local 
scientists  who  are  available  to  speak  to  elementary  classes.  A  mini-grant  program 
will  award  teachers  up  to  $200  to  develop  science  education  projects.  The  Collab¬ 
orative  will  be  governed  by  a  steering  committee  of  participating  organizations. 


Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  $150,000 

The  Science  Institute  of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  was  established  in  1984  to 
administer  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  improve  science  education  in  light  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  needs  of  Pittsburgh's  changing  economy.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  teachers  are  vital  to  the  improvement  of  science  education,  the  Institute 
has  made  the  professional  development  of  teachers  a  major  priority.  It  is  involving 
area  colleges,  universities,  science-rich  businesses,  community  science  centers,  and 
professional  associations  in  developing  solutions  to  problems  that  teachers  have 
cited,  such  as  isolation  from  the  mainstream  world  of  science  and  technology,  low 
professional  standing,  and  lack  of  meaningful  development  programs.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  using  this  three-year  grant  to  hire  a  program  coordinator  to  organize  the 
Institute's  collaborative  programs  with  businesses  and  universities  and  to  develop 
new  initiatives.  A  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  collaborative 
process  and  disseminate  materials  on  the  model  to  a  national  audience. 


National  Center  for  Science  Education  $150,000 

The  National  Center  for  Science  Education  (NCSE)  is  an  umbrella  organization 
providing  support,  information,  and  coordination  for  a  network  of  autonomous, 
voluntary  Committees  of  Correspondence  based  in  49  states  (and  five  Canadian 
provinces).  The  Committees  are  composed  of  faculty  members,  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  journalists,  and  others  who  have  joined  forces  to  promote  good  science 
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education  in  public  schools.  They  often  help  local  school  districts  evaluate  their 
science  curricula  and  monitor  the  quality  of  science  textbooks,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  evolution.  The  NCSE  and  the  Committees  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  are  undertaking  additional  activities  to  promote  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  science  and  scientific  evidence  among  teachers  and  the  general  public. 
These  include  in-service  teacher  institutes,  the  production  of  journals  and  other 
publications  and  audio-visual  materials,  expansion  of  textbook  evaluation  and  im¬ 
provement  efforts,  and  increased  public  information  projects  about  science  and  its 
major  theories.  This  two-year  grant  is  helping  to  support  a  small  central  office  with 
a  full-time  staff  member  to  coordinate  these  additional  activities. 


Carnegie-Mellon  University  $194,000 

Carnegie-Mellon  University  (CMU)  is  working  collaboratively  with  the  IBM  Cor¬ 
poration  to  develop  a  networked  personal  computing  system  tailored  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  As  part  of  this  undertaking, 
CMU  organized  the  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Educational  Computing  (ICEC), 
representing  a  broad  cross  section  of  colleges  and  universities,  to  develop  educa¬ 
tional  and  system  software.  The  Information  Technology  Center,  a  joint  CMU/IBM 
project,  is  developing  system  software  to  support  these  developments.  During  the 
summer  of  1986,  CMU  conducted  four  one-week  workshops  to  train  nearly  80 
members  of  ICEC  institutions  in  the  use  of  "Andrew,"  a- new  advanced  educational 
system  software  developed  at  CMU  for  advanced  workstations,  and  "C-MU  Tutor," 
a  recently  developed  general-purpose  programming  language.  The  Corporation 
supported  the  workshops  as  well  as  a  two-day  follow-up  conference  held  in  No¬ 
vember. 


WGBH  Educational  Foundation  $250,000 

Most  radio  and  television  stations  still  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  general  assignment 
reporters  to  cover  science,  and  the  result  by  and  large  is  mediocre  programming. 
To  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  science  journalists  and  producers  working 
in  broadcasting,  WGBH,  the  Boston  public  television  station,  created  a  Fellowship 
Program  in  Science  Broadcast  Journalism  in  1984,  with  a  grant  from  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  Six  experienced  science  writers  will  be  selected  each  year 
over  three  years  to  undergo  rigorous  practical  training.  During  the  fellowship  year, 
they  are  expected  to  research,  direct,  produce,  and  edit  their  own  weekly  radio  or 
television  news  pieces  and  sometimes  act  as  on-air  or  on-camera  correspondents. 
Fellows  may  draw  freely  on  the  expertise  of  the  permanent  staff  of  Nova,  a  major 
science  television  series.  Upon  completion  of  their  training,  the  Fellows  will  be 
ready  to  assume  positions  as  science  reporters  and  producers  at  commercial  and 
public  television  stations  or  at  independent  science  production  companies.  The 
Program,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  David  Kuhn,  a  public  television  producer, 
has  received  Corporation  support  for  its  second  and  third  year. 
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Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information 


$124,125 


The  primary  activity  of  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information  (SIPI)  is  its 
Media  Resource  Service,  which  refers  members  of  the  media  to  scientists  who  are 
expert  on  the  topic  under  investigation.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  broadcast 
media's  coverage  of  science  and  technology,  SIPI  is  offering  broadcast  media  news 
directors  a  series  of  science  seminars  as  a  means  of  helping  them  appreciate  and 
respond  to  the  public's  need  for  science  news.  Working  with  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association,  SIPI  is  organizing  panel  discussions  on  specific  sci¬ 
entific  topics  for  the  Association's  regional  meetings.  The  panels,  which  consist  of 
three  or  four  scientists  in  the  topic  area  and  at  least  one  prominent  science  reporter 
who  has  covered  the  topic,  address  the  importance  of  science  and  technology 
coverage  in  general  terms  and  discuss  ways  of  covering  the  topic  in  question.  This 
grant  is  supporting  an  18-month  program  of  six  science  seminars. 


Marine  Biological  Laboratory  $55,140 

Given  advances  in  science  and  technology  and  their  importance  in  many  public 
policy  decisions,  it  is  essential  that  science  reporters  understand  scientific  research 
and  the  nature  of  scientific  evidence  if  they  are  to  serve  the  public  effectively.  The 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (MBL),  a  renowned  center  for  research  and  education 
in  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  has  established  a  fellowship  program  for  science 
writers,  allowing  them  to  participate  in  an  intensive  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
for  an  entire  summer  and  to  focus  on  the  concepts  and  methods  of  investigation 
within  a  single  biological  discipline.  In  addition  to  coursework,  the  fellows  work 
closely  with  faculty  members  who  follow  their  research  throughout  the  summer  so 
that  the  fellows  may  understand  in  depth  the  basic  principles  that  guide  all  scientific 
inquiry.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  session,  the  fellows  each  write  a  short  reflective 
piece  on  an  aspect  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  is  published  in  MBL  Science.  This 
two-year  grant  is  supporting  four  fellows  in  the  summers  of  1986  and  1987. 


Discretionary  Grants 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  redistribution  of 
unsold  copies  of  a  monthly  science  magazine  to  inner-city  schools 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  for  workshops  and  planning  for  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  association  concerned  with  science,  technology,  and  soci¬ 
ety 

National  Science  Teachers  Association,  for  a  conference  on  elementary 
school  science  education 

Carnegie-Mellon  University,  for  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
a  computer-based  geometry  tutor 


$25,000 


$25,000 

$25,000 

$25,000 
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New  York  University,  toward  replication  of  an  instructional  method  for 
mathematics  and  science  education  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
in  New  York  State 


$24,400 


Arthur  S.  Melmed,  for  writing  on  improving  education  through  the 
application  of  cognitive  science  and  information  technology 


$16,530 


Encouraging  girls  and  minorities  in  mathematics  and  science 

National  Urban  Coalition 


$453,350 


According  to  the  National  Science  Board,  by  1995  there  will  be  about  30  percent 
fewer  college-age  students  than  in  1985,  more  than  40  percent  of  whom  will  be 
black  and  Hispanic.  In  order  to  increase  minority  access  to  math-,  science-,  and 
technology-based  careers,  the  National  Urban  Coalition  (NUC)  is  using  this  two- 
year  grant  to  undertake  a  program  to  mobilize  black  and  Hispanic  parents  and 
community-based  organizations  and  institutions  in  support  of  improved  math/ 
science  education  for  minority  children.  NUC  expects  to  build  local,  state,  and 
national  coalitions  of  these  organizations  and  link  them  to  organizations  or  busi¬ 
nesses  with  special  expertise  in  science,  mathematics,  and  technology.  A  National 
Information  Exchange  will  be  established  to  collect  and  make  available  information 
that  will  help  these  coalitions  develop  positions  and  activities.  NUC  will  also  hold 
meetings  with  selected  civil  rights,  community,  and  religious  leaders  to  examine 
systemwide  math/science  offerings  in  public  schools.  NUC  is  working  with  the 
Office  of  Opportunities  in  Science  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  which,  under  a  Corporation  grant,  is  bringing  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  together  with  community-based  or  national-affiliate  organizations  that  serve 
minorities,  women,  and  the  disabled  in  large  numbers. 


Fundacion  Educativa  Ana  G.  Mendez  $335,000 

The  Fundacion  Educativa  Ana  G.  Mendez  (FEAGM)  administers  three  of  the  major 
private  colleges  of  Puerto  Rico:  the  Universidad  del  Turabo,  the  Colegio  Univer- 
sitario  Metropolitano,  and  Puerto  Rico  Junior  College.  FEAGM  was  established  in 
1949  to  expand  postsecondary  education  opportunities  for  socially,  economically, 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  Puerto  Rico.  Comprehensive  Activ¬ 
ities  to  Upgrade  Science  Academics  (CAUSA)  is  a  collaborative  effort  between 
FEAGM  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico  to  improve  mathematics 
and  science  education  on  the  island.  CAUSA  entails  the  development  of  math  and 
science  enrichment  programs  for  talented  Puerto  Rican  high  school  students.  Un¬ 
der  Corporation  support  CAUSA  is  developing  culture-sensitive  tests  to  measure 
academic  giftedness;  creating  curricula  and  teaching  materials  for  students  and 
teachers  participating  in  the  program;  and  providing  a  variety  of  academic  and 
nonacademic  support  services  during  the  school  year  and  in  a  summer  program. 
The  two-year  grant  will  help  defray  start-up  costs  for  these  activities.  FEAGM,  the 
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Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  and  the  Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  also  contributing  toward  CAUSA. 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  $250,000 

With  this  two-year  grant,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  pilot  testing  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  precollege  minority  and  female  students 
preparing  for  math-  and  science-based  study  at  the  university  level.  Targeted  ini¬ 
tially  for  grades  6  through  12,  the  program  will  have  two  components.  The  first, 
which  will  draw  on  the  California  Junior  MESA  (Mathematics,  Engineering,  Sci¬ 
ence  Achievement)  model,  encourages  students  to  complete  algebra  I  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  grade  and  to  enroll  in  geometry  by  the  tenth  grade.  The  second  component 
builds  upon  two  in-service  teacher  training  programs  that  assist  teachers  in  moti¬ 
vating  minority  students  and  girls  to  take  advanced  math  and  science  courses  in 
secondary  school.  This  component  will  utilize  instructional  strategies  and  materials 
developed  by  the  Southeastern  Consortium  for  Minorities  in  Engineering  and  by 
the  EQUALS  Project  of  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  The  state,  the  University,  and  other  foundations  and  corporations  are 
contributing  to  the  program,  which  is  operated  by  the  University's  statewide  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Science  Education  Network,  consisting  of  ten  training  centers,  each 
connected  to  a  branch  of  the  University. 


New  York  Urban  Coalition  $220,500 

The  Center  for  Educational  Leadership  was  established  by  the  New  York  Urban 
Coalition  in  1984,  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  to  assist  schools  in  making  instructional  improvements. 
The  Center  has  now  launched  the  Scientific  Literacy  Improvement  Project  (SLIP) 
to  help  elementary  teachers  integrate  new  scientific  knowledge  and  skills  into 
classroom  instruction.  SLIP  will  provide  a  range  of  staff  development  activities, 
including  at  least  20  workshops  and  on-site  consultation,  for  all  fourth-,  fifth-,  and 
sixth-grade  teachers  and  principals  in  two  elementary  schools  in  each  of  five  com¬ 
munity  school  districts  and  for  the  science  coordinators  and  superintendents  in 
those  districts.  During  the  course  of  the  project,  the  Center  will  convene  three  city¬ 
wide  conferences  to  disseminate  information  about  SLIP  and  its  results  to  other 
schools  and  districts.  SLIP  is  being  supported  by  this  two-year  grant  and  by  each 
participating  district. 


Native  American  Science  Education  Association  $175,175 

Native  American  tribes  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  have  the  scientific  and  technical 
expertise  necessary  to  develop  the  energy  and  natural  resources  that  they  own  and 
that  are  crucial  to  their  economic  and  cultural  self-sufficiency.  The  Native  American 
Science  Education  Association  (NASEA)  was  created  in  1982  to  address  those 
barriers  to  Indian  participation  in  science  and  mathematics  that  affect  all  the  tribes. 
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A  previous  Corporation  grant  enabled  NASEA  to  sponsor  a  conference  in  the 
Southwest  on  local  and  national  approaches  to  teaching  science  and  math  that 
could  be  effective  with  native  Americans.  The  conference  generated  a  number  of 
new  activities,  including  the  formation  of  statewide  chapters  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  NASEA  is  using  renewed  Corporation  support  to  build  on  its  work  in  the 
Southwest  and  to  extend  its  activities  to  Alaska. 


Quality  Education  Project  $175,000 

The  Quality  Education  Project  (QEP)  helps  to  organize  parents  and  the  community 
of  Oakland,  California,  to  work  with  educators  to  identify  and  resolve  problems 
in  their  school  district.  Based  on  the  success  of  its  effort  in  20  elementary  schools, 
which  saw  significant  improvements  in  student  math  and  reading  scores  and  in¬ 
creased  parent  participation  in  conferences  with  teachers,  QEP  is  using  this  three- 
year  award  to  introduce  the  program  into  40  more  elementary  schools  and  to 
provide  training  manuals  for  principals,  teachers,  and  parents  in  Oakland  and  in  a 
similar  model  project  that  QEP  is  mounting  in  East  Los  Angeles  County.  Fifteen 
community  assistants  will  be  trained  by  QEP  to  work  with  parents  pledged  to  help 
their  children  succeed  in  school.  The  manuals  and  the  results  of  evaluations  of  the 
projects  will  be  disseminated  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Kaiser  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  Freemont  Unified  School  District,  and  local  businesses  are  also  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  Oakland  project. 


Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  $150,000 

Since  1982,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation  has  operated  a 
program  of  leadership  institutes  at  Princeton  University  for  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics  around  the  country.  In  response  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  regional  institutes,  the  Wilson  Foundation  in  1984  began  a 
program  of  week-long  summer  "mini-institutes"  at  various  locations.  Mini-insti¬ 
tutes  are  taught  by  master  teachers  from  the  national  program  using  materials 
developed  at  Princeton  University.  The  Wilson  Foundation  has  now  undertaken 
to  develop  mini-institutes  and  math  and  science  resource  centers  at  local  institu¬ 
tions  easily  accessible  to  teachers  in  inner-city  schools  in  Baton  Rouge,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Houston,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis.  Over  the  next  three  years.  Corporation 
funds  will  support  one  mini-institute  per  summer  at  each  of  these  cities. 


Discretionary  Grants 


University  of  Michigan,  for  activities  related  to  the  Fourth  Girls  and 

Science  and  Technology  Conference  $25,000 

Association  of  Science-Technology  Centers,  toward  assistance  to  science 
museums  in  serving  girls,  minorities,  and  disabled  students  $25,000 
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Stanford  University,  for  planning  dissemination  in  California  of  a  teacher 
training  program  in  mathematics  and  science  education  for  language- 
minority  children 


$25,000 


Developing  and  implementing  education  policy 

For  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  $770,000* 

$140,000* 

The  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  was  created  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  January  1985  to  bring  together  leading  Americans  to  help  chart  a  course 
for  education  policy  that  reflects  a  world  economy  transformed  by  science  and 
technology.  The  Forum  is  chaired  by  David  A.  Hamburg,  president  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  council.  Marc  S.  Tucker  is  executive  director. 

The  Forum  operates  mainly  through  task  forces;  it  also  conducts  studies  and  works 
with  other  groups  and  policymakers  addressing  similar  problems.  Each  year  the 
Forum  sponsors  an  invitational  meeting  of  prominent  Americans  from  business, 
labor,  government,  education,  and  the  scientific  community  to  consider  the  issues 
and  options  linking  education  policy  with  future  economic  needs.  During  its  first 
year,  the  Forum  developed  projects  analyzing  how  technology,  the  evolving  dy¬ 
namics  of  international  trade,  and  the  skill  endowment  of  nations  interact  to  affect 
competitiveness,  growth  in  productivity,  and  economic  progress.  In  May  1986,  the 
Forum's  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession  presented  recommendations  on 
standards  for  entry  into  precollege  teaching,  teacher  education,  the  structure  of 
the  teaching  work  force,  and  teachers'  pay  in  its  report,  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers 
for  the  21st  Century.  This  appropriation  is  supporting  the  Forum  during  its  second 
year,  beginning  January  1986.  The  smaller  grant  is  being  used  toward  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  task  force. 


Stanford  University  $817,000 

A  central  recommendation  by  the  Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession  of  the 
Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy  was  the  creation  of  a  national 
board  to  develop  standards  for  the  profession  and  new  procedures  to  assess  teacher 
performance.  If  successful,  the  new  evaluation  system  could  serve  to  upgrade 
public  school  teaching  and  lead  to  public  acceptance  of  teaching  as  a  profession  on 
a  par  with  medicine  and  the  law.  Lee  Shulman,  an  educational  psychologist  at 
Stanford  University's  Graduate  School  of  Education,  and  his  colleagues  are  using 
this  15-month  grant  to  conduct  a  research  project  on  the  development  of  teacher 
assessment  procedures.  The  project  will  produce  two  prototype  units  of  an  assess¬ 
ment  system  —  one  for  the  elementary  level  and  another  for  the  secondary  level. 
Instructional  materials  will  be  developed  to  prepare  teachers  for  that  system.  A 
protocol  growing  out  of  the  research  on  the  prototype  units  will  provide  guidance 

*  Administered  by  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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for  developing  a  full  range  of  assessment  units.  The  prototype  units  are  being 
designed  to  assess  classroom  performance  through  simulation,  observation,  and 
oral  presentations  as  well  as  to  test  content  knowledge  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  skills.  Researchers,  practicing  teachers,  content  specialists,  and  cognitive  sci¬ 
entists  have  been  enlisted  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  prototype  units. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley  $285,000 

The  Berkeley  Roundtable  on  the  International  Economy  (BRIE),  an  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  group  of  scholars  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  was  organized  to 
conduct  research  on  the  ways  in  which  international  trade  and  changing  technology 
are  reshaping  the  American  economy.  Corporation  funds  are  permitting  BRIE  to 
consider  the  spectrum  of  possible  economic  futures  facing  the  country  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  skills  of  its  work  force  will  affect  America's  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets  and  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  citizens.  BRIE's  analyses 
include  both  integrative  studies  and  sector-specific  studies  on  microelectronics, 
telecommunications,  automated  production  equipment,  factory  automation  in  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturing  industries,  and  office  automation  in  the  insurance  industry.  On 
the  basis  of  these  studies,  the  researchers  are  developing  hypotheses  about  the 
skills  required  for  competitive  success.  A  number  of  books  are  expected  to  result. 
BRIE  plans  to  develop  an  international  network  of  researchers  whose  work  focuses 
on  the  role  that  investment  in  the  education  and  training  of  people  plays  in  shaping 
the  world  economy. 


National  Executive  Service  Corps  $84,000 

Trained  mathematics  and  science  teachers  are  in  short  supply.  In  the  near  future, 
a  shortage  of  classroom  teachers  is  expected.  Recruiting  retired  professional  and 
military  personnel  as  public  school  teachers  could  be  one  means  of  addressing  this 
problem.  Founded  in  1977,  the  National  Executive  Service  Corps  (NESC)  used  this 
six-month  grant  to  undertake  a  study  that  explored  the  degree  of  interest  among 
corporate  executives  and  military  personnel  in  turning  to  school  teaching  after 
retirement.  NESC  looked  further  at  the  adjustments  within  schools  and  teacher 
training  institutions  that  would  be  necessary,  and  the  logistical  and  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  that  corporations,  the  military,  and  school  systems  would  have  to 
make,  if  such  retired  persons  were  to  join  the  teaching  profession.  Andrew  Popp, 
an  executive  on  loan  to  NESC  from  the  IBM  Corporation,  conducted  the  study. 


Discretionary  Grants 


National  Governors'  Association  Center  for  Policy  Research,  toward  prepa¬ 
ration  of  reports  by  the  Task  Force  on  Good  Teachers  and  Good  Teach¬ 
ing  $25,000 
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Education  Commission  of  the  States,  toward  publication  of  materials  con¬ 
cerning  school  teachers  as  professionals 

National  Academy  of  Education,  toward  support  of  a  committee  to  review 
the  report  of  a  government  study  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Progress 

Dan  Dimancescu  and  James  Botkin,  toward  completion  of  a  report  on  a 
study  of  centers  of  technological  innovation 


$25,000 

$25,000 

$14,799 
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TOmRD  HEALTHY  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT:  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  DAMAGE  TO 
CHILDREN 


Although  the  majority  of  American  children  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  capable 
adults,  substantial  numbers  of  children  and  adolescents  encounter  serious  prob¬ 
lems  along  the  way  that  affect  their  survival  or  leave  their  entire  lives  warped  or 
unfulfilled.  The  foundation's  program.  Toward  Healthy  Child  Development:  The 
Prevention  of  Damage  to  Children,  is  focusing  on  four  of  the  major  kinds  of  serious 
harm  that  befall  children  and  young  adolescents:  school  failure,  school-age  preg¬ 
nancy,  childhood  injury,  and  substance  abuse.  In  two  of  these  areas — school  failure 
and  school-age  pregnancy  —  the  Corporation  is  funding  unsolicited  proposals.  In 
the  other  two — childhood  injury  and  substance  abuse — it  is  only  initiating  projects. 

The  foundation's  interest  in  the  prevention  of  school  failure  encompasses  a 
variety  of  approaches,  including  efforts  to  expand  preschool  education  and  family 
support  programs  in  low-income  communities;  to  improve  achievement  in  junior 
high  schools  and  reduce  school  dropout;  and  to  monitor  and  strengthen  policies 
and  programs  that  upgrade  the  education  of  minority  students. 

The  child-bearing  rate  of  American  teenagers  is  among  the  highest  in  the  indus¬ 
trialized  world.  Given  the  Corporation's  limited  resources  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  already  a  number  of  programs  to  prevent  or  delay  repeat  pregnancies  among 
school-age  girls,  the  Corporation  is  concentrating  on  efforts  to  prevent  the  first 
pregnancy  among  young  adolescents.  It  is  supporting  the  development  and  testing 
of  a  variety  of  intervention  programs  designed  to  help  girls  and  boys  develop 
responsible  sexual  attitudes  and  behavior  and  a  clearer  sense  of  alternative  futures 
to  early  parenthood.  Projects  supported  are  variously  exploring  the  roles  of  peers, 
parents,  the  schools,  community-based  organizations,  and  the  media. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  range  of  serious  problems  encountered  by  many 
adolescents  from  all  social  groups,  the  Corporation  has  created  the  Carnegie  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Adolescent  Development  to  generate  public  and  private  interest  in  measures 
that  prevent  seriously  damaging  problems  in  adolescence  and  promote  healthier 
adolescent  development.  The  Council  will  have  a  three-  to  five-year  life,  with  a 
membership  of  27  leaders  from  the  fields  of  science,  law,  business,  government, 
the  media,  health,  religion,  education,  and  youth-serving  agencies. 
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Preventing  school  failure:  early  education,  child  care,  and  family  support 

Congress  of  National  Black  Churches  $115,500 

$668,000 

The  Congress  of  National  Black  Churches  (CNBC)  was  established  in  1980  to 
promote  cooperation  among  the  seven  historically  black  religious  denominations, 
which  encompass  65,000  churches.  In  1983,  a  Corporation  grant  enabled  CNBC  to 
explore  ways  in  which  its  members  might  more  actively  support  the  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  of  black  children.  After  consulting  with  experts  on  families,  on  child 
and  adolescent  development,  and  on  various  facets  of  education,  CNBC  identified 
activities  that  will  assist  parents  in  understanding  and  handling  child-rearing  prob¬ 
lems  and  augment  existing  community  and  school  services.  CNBC  used  the  first 
of  these  grants  for  further  development  and  planning  activities.  It  is  using  the 
second,  18-month  grant,  to  implement  Project  Spirit,  which  has  three  components: 
an  after-school  and  Saturday  school  tutorial  for  children  ages  6  to  12,  parent  edu¬ 
cation,  and  pastoral  counseling  education  for  ministers.  Five  inner-city  churches  in 
each  of  three  pilot  cities  —  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  and  Oakland  —  will  participate  in 
the  36-week  program  during  the  school  year.  Children  and  their  families  will  be 
identified  through  the  churches  and  through  referrals  from  schools  and  social 
service  agencies.  Site  coordinators  will  work  with  CNBC  staff,  local  church  leaders, 
area  elementary  schools,  and  the  teachers  of  participating  students.  A  task  force 
will  meet  quarterly  to  assist  the  staff  in  refining  the  project  and  review  its  results. 

The  project  is  supervised  by  Joseph  P.  Eaglin,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  CNBC. 


National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  $301,600 

Several  longitudinal  studies  have  produced  solid  evidence  that  students  from  low- 
income  backgrounds  who  are  enrolled  in  high-quality  preschool  education  pro¬ 
grams  do  better  in  elementary  school  than  do  students  who  receive  no  preschool 
education.  The  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  (NASBE)  rep¬ 
resents  the  50  state  boards  of  education,  which  develop  statewide  policies  and 
regulations  in  such  areas  as  quality  of  education,  the  organization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  school  finance.  It  has  developed  a  project  both  to  bring  information, 
research,  exemplary  practices,  and  policy  options  about  preschool  child  develop¬ 
ment  programs  to  the  attention  of  its  members  and  other  interested  state  leaders 
and  organizations  and  to  promote  coordinated  efforts  among  them  to  increase  the 
availability  of  such  services  to  disadvantaged  children.  NASBE  is  working  with  a 
State  Coordinating  Committee  (SCC)  in  each  of  four  states  that  are  committed  to  a 
state  role  in  ensuring  the  wider  availability  of  preschool  programs.  NASBE  is 
undertaking  a  needs  assessment  for  each  state  and  exploring  strategies  for  working 
with  the  state  government  toward  the  development  of  an  action  plan.  The  results 
from  the  needs  assessments  will  be  made  available  to  the  SCCs.  The  Corporation 
is  supporting  the  two-year  project. 
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Child  Care,  Inc. 


$260,000 


Nationally,  family  day  care  (care  provided  by  an  individual  at  home  for  generally 
six  or  fewer  children)  serves  more  than  six  million  children,  yet  it  is  the  most 
invisible  and  neglected  sector  of  child  care.  Family  day  care  providers  are  often 
untrained,  isolated,  and  poorly  paid;  they  rarely  receive  fringe  benefits,  sick  pay, 
or  vacation.  However,  networks  of  family  day  care  homes  supported  by  a  spon¬ 
soring  agency  have  been  found  to  benefit  significantly  providers  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  services.  Child  Care,  Inc.  (CCI),  a  technical  assistance  and  advocacy 
organization,  is  using  this  two-year  grant  to  test  the  idea  that  intensive  services  for 
family  day  care  providers  will  help  to  expand  the  quality  and  availability  of  day 
care  for  children  from  low-income  families.  The  organization  has  developed  two 
networks  of  providers  in  two  low-income  minority  neighborhoods  where  there  are 
few  licensed  providers  and  where  community  leaders  have  requested  assistance  in 
increasing  the  supply  of  care.  CCI  has  prepared  training  materials,  held  monthly 
sessions  with  the  network  coordinators,  and  worked  with  parents.  The  group 
anticipates  producing  three  reports  that  will  document  the  creation,  impact,  and 
financing  of  the  networks. 


Mental  Health  Law  Project  .  $230,000 

The  Mental  Health  Law  Project  (MHLP)  is  a  public  interest  organization  formed  in 
1972  to  help  establish  and  enforce  the  rights  of  mentally  and  developmentally 
disabled  children  and  adolescents.  With  previous  Corporation  aid,  MHLP  initiated 
a  number  of  activities  aimed  at  ensuring  that  low-income,  mentally  disabled  pre¬ 
schoolers  obtain  access  to  diagnostic  and  remedial  services  under  two  federal  laws 
—  Supplemental  Security  Income  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Early  and 
Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  under  the  Medicaid  statute.  MHLP 
also  conducted  a  study  of  existing  early  intervention  services  for  developmentally 
disabled  infants  and  young  children  in  a  number  of  states.  The  study  identified 
many  problems  with  existing  services,  including  lack  of  public  awareness  of  their 
availability.  To  build  on  this  study,  MHLP  staff,  working  with  a  coalition  of  orga¬ 
nizations  for  the  handicapped,  with  state  officials,  and  with  early  childhood  edu¬ 
cators,  are  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  early  intervention  on  behalf  of 
disabled  children  in  Maryland.  The  model  will  be  described  in  a  report  for  use  by 
other  states.  This  two-year  grant  and  funds  from  the  Foundation  for  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  are  supporting  the  project. 


National  Black  Child  Development  Institute  $225,000 

Founded  in  1970,  the  National  Black  Child  Development  Institute  (NBCDI)  is  the 
only  national  advocacy  organization  focusing  specifically  on  the  needs  of  black 
children.  Its  activities,  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  and  availability  of  care  and 
education  for  black  children,  include  dissemination  of  information  about  black 
children's  status  and  needs,  analysis  of  policies  and  their  potential  effects  on  black 
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families,  provision  of  testimony  before  congressional  committees,  and  collaboration 
with  other  child  advocacy  organizations.  In  1975,  NBCDI  organized  an  affiliate 
network  to  encourage  black  parents  and  black  communities  to  participate  in  state 
and  local  policymaking  affecting  black  children.  Over  the  next  three  years,  the 
Corporation  is  supporting  NBCDI's  efforts  to  strengthen  its  affiliate  network,  make 
its  annual  conference  self-supporting,  and  improve  its  communications  program. 


Discretionary  Grants 


Brookings  Institution,  toward  support  of  a  project  on  federal  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  $25,000 

Avance-San  Antonio,  for  planning  an  evaluation  of  the  Parent-Child 
Education  Program  $8,000 

Educational  Equity  Concepts,  for  a  forum  on  social  issues  with  implica¬ 
tions  for  young  children  $6,000 

National  Opinion  Research  Center,  toward  support  of  a  child  develop¬ 
ment  supplement  to  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  $25,000 

Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  toward  support  of  the  Brookline  Early  Edu¬ 
cation  Project  $25,000 


Preventing  school  failure:  public  school  education 

Southern  Coalition  for  Educational  Equity  $394,000 

In  1983,  the  Corporation  made  a  small  grant  that  enabled  the  Southern  Coalition 
of  Educational  Equity  (SCEE),  an  education  advocacy  organization  that  works  in 
five  southern  states,  to  explore  the  potential  for  stimulating  school  improvement 
efforts  in  New  Orleans  schools.  The  SCEE  concluded  that  actions  to  keep  children 
in  school  must  be  taken  early,  before  they  lose  interest  or  establish  patterns  of 
academic  failure.  A  subsequent  grant  permitted  SCEE  to  implement  a  plan  for 
improving  academic  achievement  in  the  Martin  Behrman  Middle  School,  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  school's  constituencies  —  teachers,  parents,  administrators, 
students,  and  parents.  The  results  after  three  years  showed  that  the  New  Orleans 
Effective  Schools  Project  was  successful.  Test  scores  rose,  and  the  dropout  rate  fell. 

SCEE  is  using  renewed  Corporation  support  to  expand  the  Project  to  include  three 
other  middle  schools  and  to  implement  school  improvement  projects  in  grades  four 
through  six  at  four  elementary  schools  that  are  feeder  schools  for  the  participating 
middle  schools.  Under  the  direction  of  Winifred  Green,  SCEE  will  document  the 
Project's  implementation  at  each  site  and  assess  its  effects  on  student  achievement 
and  school  leaving.  A  detailed  description  of  the  Project  will  be  produced  so  that 
the  model  can  be  tried  elsewhere. 
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Western  Service  Systems 


$293,000 


Western  Service  Systems  (WSS)  created  the  Chicano  Education  Project  (CEP)  in 
1974  to  advocate  measures  for  improving  the  education  of  Hispanic  children  in 
Colorado.  CEP  received  Corporation  support  for  its  initial  activities  centering  on 
Hispanic  parents  in  rural  school  districts  and  on  the  state's  system  for  financing 
education.  In  1981,  WSS  received  Corporation  funds  to  broaden  its  scope.  It  estab¬ 
lished  a  Center  for  Hispanic  Education  Leadership,  which  provides  school  board 
members,  parents,  and  school  administrators  across  the  country  with  information 
and  training  and  encourages  them  to  collaborate  on  measures  to  improve  education 
for  Hispanic  children.  Corporation  support  also  enabled  WSS  staff  members  to 
help  create  the  Public  Education  Partnership,  which  brings  leaders  in  business  and 
education  together  to  deal  with  problems  facing  public  education  in  Colorado.  This 
18-month  grant  will  enable  WSS  to  phase  out  its  rural  base  in  Center,  Colorado,  to 
explore  the  transfer  of  the  Center  for  Hispanic  Education  Leadership  to  another 
organization,  and  to  begin  work  on  another  school  finance  reform  effort. 


Yale  University  $270,000 

Although  programs  that  provide  services  to  students  identifiably  at  risk  of  drop¬ 
ping  out  may  keep  some  students  in  school,  the  best  dropout  prevention  is  schools 
that  are  responsive  and  effective  across  the  board.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
staff  members  at  the  Yale  Child  Study  Center  have  developed  a  model  program  in 
New  Haven  elementary  schools.  Headed  by  James  Comer,  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  Yale  Medical  School,  the  Center's  School  Development  Program  addresses 
all  aspects  of  a  school's  operation.  A  governance  and  management  team  repre¬ 
senting  parents,  administrators,  teachers,  and  school  staff  identifies  problems  and 
opportunities  in  the  social  climate  of  a  school,  the  academic  curriculum,  and  staff 
development.  This  team  is  assisted  by  mental  health  professionals  who  make 
recommendations  for  activities  that  take  account  of  child  development,  rearing, 
and  relationship  needs.  Two-year  Corporation  support  is  enabling  Comer  and  his 
staff  to  adapt  the  model  at  two  middle  schools  in  New  Haven.  An  ethnographer 
will  document  the  process  by  which  the  program  is  implemented  in  these  schools 
so  that,  if  successful,  it  can  be  more  easily  copied  in  other  middle  schools. 


National  Council  of  La  Raza  $225,000 

The  school  dropout  rates  for  Hispanics  are  higher  (25  percent)  than  those  for  whites 
(15  percent)  or  for  blacks  (19  percent).  Despite  this  fact,  education  policy  and  school 
reform  efforts  have  largely  ignored  the  needs  of  Hispanic  children.  The  National 
Council  of  La  Raza  (NCLR),  which  was  established  in  1968  to  improve  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Americans  of  Hispanic  descent,  is  using  this  three-year  grant  to  help  local 
organizations  develop  and  obtain  funds  for  special  programs  to  combat  school 
failure  among  Hispanic  children.  Five  program  models  involving  career  counseling 
for  students;  education  counseling  to  dropouts;  after-school,  Saturday,  and  sum- 
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mer  academies;  and  parent  and  teacher  training  will  be  offered  to  local  NCLR 
affiliates.  NCLR  will  also  continue  to  monitor  and  report  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
education  policies  and  proposals  and  programs  that  significantly  affect  Hispanic 
Americans.  The  reports  and  analyses  will  be  distributed  to  policymakers,  NCLR 
members,  and  the  media. 


National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education  $150,000 

The  National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education  (NABE)  is  a  professional  organi¬ 
zation  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  researchers  committed  to  improving  the 
quality  of  bilingual  education,  an  approach  in  which  both  English  and  the  native 
language  are  used  in  the  classroom  to  aid  language-minority  children  in  learning 
school  subjects  and  in  mastering  English.  NABE  issues  a  newsletter  to  keep  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  practitioners  informed  of  theories,  curricula,  research,  and  success¬ 
ful  practices  in  bilingual  education.  It  also  publishes  the  NABE  Journal,  which 
contains  scholarly  articles  on  the  education  of  language-minority  children,  and 
convenes  an  annual  conference  generally  attended  by  more  than  4,000  policymak¬ 
ers,  researchers,  and  practitioners.  The  Corporation's  three-year  grant  is  providing 
NABE  with  support  as  it  expands  and  improves  its  services  to  attract  significant 
numbers  of  new  members. 


National  Coalition  of  Advocates  for  Students  $210,000 

The  National  Coalition  of  Advocates  for  Students  (NCAS)  is  a  network  of  organi¬ 
zations  working  on  public  school  issues  on  behalf  of  poor,  minority,  and  handi¬ 
capped  children.  A  previous  Corporation  grant  enabled  NCAS  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Inquiry  into  Children  at  Risk  in  Schools.  In  1985,  the  Board  issued  a  report. 
Barriers  to  Excellence:  Our  Children  at  Risk,  which  presents  recommendations  for 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  action  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  equity  and 
excellence  for  all  children.  This  grant  is  providing  partial  support  to  NCAS  over 
two  years,  during  which  it  is  assisting  its  members  in  monitoring  the  effects  of  the 
state  school  reform  movement  on  vulnerable  students  and  reporting  its  findings  to 
the  public.  NCAS  is  also  undertaking  an  18-month,  nationwide  study  to  document 
the  school  experience  of  recent  immigrant  children  and  families  and  of  schools 
confronted  with  the  challenge  of  serving  diverse  populations  of  newcomers. 


Public  Education  Association  $245,000 

Responding  to  an  alarming  public  school  dropout  rate  in  New  York  City  schools, 
the  New  York  State  legislature  created  an  Attendance  Improvement/Dropout  Pre¬ 
vention  program  that  provided  $22.5  million  in  supplemental  funds  to  City  schools 
for  the  1984-85  school  year.  The  Public  Education  Association  (PEA),  a  New  York 
citizens'  group  founded  in  1895,  recently  conducted  a  study  to  monitor  the  uses  of 
these  funds.  The  study  was  instrumental  in  bringing  both  implementation  prob- 
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lems  and  encouraging  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  attention  of  the  press  and 
local  and  state  politicians.  As  a  result,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  program, 
and  the  dropout  prevention  allocation  was  renewed  for  1985-87  at  a  higher  level  by 
the  state  legislature.  During  a  two-year  period,  PEA  is  using  this  grant  to  monitor 
and  encourage  effective  implementation  of  the  continuing  and  new  programs.  In 
addition  to  reviewing  dropout  prevention  proposals  submitted  by  the  schools  and 
school  districts,  PEA  is  carrying  out  20  case  studies  of  school  improvement  or 
dropout  prevention  programs.  Through  visits  to  the  schools  and  consultations  with 
school  and  community  representatives,  PEA  is  assessing  each  stage  of  implemen¬ 
tation  and  will  issue  reports  on  the  results. 


Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  $143,000 

Problems  of  student  attrition  have  in  the  past  been  addressed  primarily  at  the 
senior  high  school  level  through  programs  for  young  people  who  have  already 
dropped  out.  Yet  middle  school  students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  can  be  identified 
and  then  provided  the  necessary  resources  to  keep  them  in  school  and  learning. 
In  order  to  stimulate  attention  to  the  dropout  problem  in  Boston  and  to  encourage 
changes  in  middle  schools  that  might  reduce  the  dropout  rate  in  high  schools,  the 
Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  (MAC)  has  undertaken  three  sets  of  activities; 
collection  of  data  on  Boston's  24  middle  schools  to  determine  which  students  are 
most  at  risk  and  which  policies  and  practices  function  to  push  marginal  students 
out  or  promote  good  attendance  and  academic  achievement;  advocacy  on  behalf 
of  individual  middle  school  students  with  academic  problems;  and  development 
of  a  community  constituency  for  these  students  and  for  improvement  in  middle 
school  practices.  A  report  with  recommendations  based  on  MAC'S  work  will  result. 
The  Corporation  is  supporting  this  two-year  project. 


New  York  University  $40,000 

In  May  1986,  a  group  of  lawyers,  educators,  social  scientists,  legal  scholars,  and 
members  of  the  judiciary  participated  in  a  conference  on  the  future  role  of  litigation 
in  achieving  educational  equity  for  minority  children.  Topics  at  the  conference, 
which  was  organized  by  Professor  Robert  B.  McKay,  former  dean  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  and  currently  president  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  included  the  effectiveness  of  litigation  in  achieving  educa¬ 
tional  equality  from  1954  to  1985  and  the  educational  needs  and  legal  strategies  of 
the  late  1980s  and  beyond.  This  grant  covered  the  expenses  of  the  conference  and 
its  report. 


Discretionary  Grants 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  for  a  conference  on  legal 
strategies  for  improving  educational  equity  $25,000 
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NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund,  toward  a  conference  on  litigation 
strategies  in  the  fields  of  education  equity  and  voting  rights  $25,000 

Multicultural  Education  Training  and  Advocacy  Project,  for  fundraising 
consultants  $25,000 

Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Education,  toward  development  of  a 
statewide  coalition  to  improve  public  school  education  $25,000 

Mexican  American  Eegal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  for  a  conference 
on  litigation  and  advocacy  strategies  for  improving  educational  equity 
for  Hispanics  $20,000 

Education  Matters,  toward  a  pilot  study  of  high  school  characteristics 

and  school  dropouts  $8,000 


Preventing  adolescent  pregnancy:  adolescent  development 

Academy  for  Educational  Development  $600,000 

This  three-year  grant  to  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development  (AED)  is  sup¬ 
porting  one-half  the  costs  of  designing,  operating,  and  documenting  a  National 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Prevention  Program.  AED  selected  more  than  30  school 
systems  to  apply  for  participation  in  the  Program,  which  seeks  to  stimulate  or 
strengthen  promising  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  programs  sponsored  by 
urban  middle  or  junior  high  schools  in  collaboration  with  community-based  orga¬ 
nizations.  The  grant  applications  were  reviewed  by  an  advisory  group  composed 
of  experts  on  adolescent  pregnancy  and  education.  The  group  made  recommen¬ 
dations  for  two-year  awards  of  up  to  $75,000  to  each  of  nine  school  systems  for 
support  of  their  programs.  In  addition  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
school  systems,  AED  staff  is  holding  two  annual  conferences  for  system  represen¬ 
tatives  to  share  information  about  their  collaborations  and  review  the  outcomes.  A 
report  on  the  experiences  of  the  participating  school  systems  will  be  produced  by 
AED  staff  and  disseminated  widely.  The  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation  are 
supporting  the  Program. 


National  Urban  League  $339,400 

Programs  to  deal  with  the  dramatic  increases  in  rates  of  sexual  activity  and  preg¬ 
nancy  among  teenagers  have  focused  almost  exclusively  on  girls.  However,  as 
more  is  learned  about  the  reasons  for  early  childbearing  and  as  new  strategies  are 
sought  to  prevent  pregnancies  among  adolescents,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  role  and  attitude  of  boys.  In  1985,  the  National  Urban  League  (NUL),  the  oldest 
black  social  service  agency  in  the  country,  created  a  media  program  designed  to 
motivate  young  males  to  take  the  initiative  in  preventing  pregnancies  and  assume 
both  emotional  and  financial  support  for  children  already  fathered.  Posters  were 
produced  for  display  in  schools  and  other  community  institutions,  and  a  musical 
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audio-cassette  was  made  to  be  played  as  a  public  service  announcement  on  radio 
stations.  This  grant  is  enabling  NUL  to  reproduce  and  distribute  the  posters  and 
cassette,  coordinate  radio  use  of  the  public  service  announcement,  and  develop 
model  programs  to  foster  male  sexual  responsibility  in  collaboration  with  youth¬ 
serving  agencies,  such  as  Boys  Clubs,  churches,  and  public  schools.  NUL  will 
convene  a  national  conference  in  the  second  year  to  permit  an  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  program  strategies  and  experiences.  A  directory  of  male  responsibility 
programs  and  a  handbook  on  program  implementation  for  NUL  affiliates  and  other 
community-based  organizations  will  be  produced  and  disseminated. 


University  of  Chicago  $300,000 

Although  there  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  reasons  for  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  out-of-wedlock  births  among  teenagers  in  inner  cities  over  the 
past  20  years,  no  comprehensive  study  of  family  formation  in  these  communities 
has  been  undertaken.  William  Julius  Wilson,  Lucy  Flower  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  has  assembled  a  multidisciplinary  and  multi-ethnic  research 
team  to  study  the  factors  influencing  family  structure  in  the  inner  city.  Using  survey 
and  ethnographic  research  techniques,  the  team  is  examining  the  relationships 
between  demographic,  social,  cultural,  and  structural  factors  and  family  formation 
among  blacks  in  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  research  papers  that  will  result  from 
the  study,  a  number  of  workshops  will  be  held  for  state  and  local  policymakers  on 
the  findings  and  their  implications.  The  Corporation  and  a  number  of  foundations 
and  government  agencies  have  provided  support  for  the  study. 


University  of  California,  San  Francisco  $200,000 

School-based  clinics  are  a  promising  approach  to  the  promotion  of  adolescent 
health  and  the  prevention  of  adolescent  pregnancy.  More  rigorous  evaluation, 
however,  is  needed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  clinics  and  factors  critical 
to  their  success.  Recognizing  this,  the  Institute  for  Health  Policy  Studies  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  California,  is  working  with  school  districts  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  San  Jose  to  establish  and  evaluate  five  comprehensive, 
school-based  health  clinics  in  areas  that  have  large  immigrant  or  minority-group 
populations  and  high  rates  of  poverty,  school  dropout,  drug  abuse,  and  teenage 
pregnancy.  Institute  staff  members  are  conducting  surveys  to  assess  the  needs  in 
particular  districts  and  are  eliciting  the  cooperation,  and  coordinating  the  efforts, 
of  many  public  and  private  agencies  whose  services  might  be  included  within  the 
clinics  or  made  available  on  a  referral  basis.  It  is  also  helping  to  design  the  clinic 
services  and  establish  parent  and  professional  advisory  committees  that  will  work 
with  the  clinics.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  clinics  and  their  impact  on  a  wide 
range  of  health  outcomes  will  be  analyzed.  The  Corporation's  three-year  grant  is 
supporting  the  Institute's  evaluation  studies. 
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Center  for  Population  Options 


$150,000 


Although  school-based  health  clinics  are  still  a  relatively  new  phenomenon,  early 
evaluations  report  high  utilization  rates  by  young  people.  In  response  to  the  growth 
of  interest  in  these  clinics,  the  Center  for  Population  Options  (CPO),  a  technical 
assistance  and  advocacy  organization,  has  established  the  Support  Center  for  School- 
Based  Clinics.  Under  the  direction  of  Sharon  Lovick,  an  experienced  health  ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  CPO  offers  school-based  clinics  on-site  and  telephone  assistance 
addressing  specific  practical  problems  of  operation.  Since  the  Center's  small  staff 
cannot  fully  meet  the  demand  for  individualized  assistance,  the  Support  Center 
sponsors  regional  training  sessions  in  well-established  clinics  and  is  developing  a 
consultants'  bureau.  With  the  help  of  experts  on  government  health  policies,  the 
Support  Center  is  also  analyzing  federal,  state,  and  local  policies  that  affect  the 
funding  and  operation  of  such  school-based  programs.  A  national  conference  for 
health  practitioners  will  be  held  by  the  CPO  each  year  to  foster  the  exchange  of 
information  about  policy  and  program  development.  The  Corporation  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  contributed  toward  the  Support  Center's  budget  over  one  year. 


Illinois  Caucus  on  Teenage  Pregnancy  $70,000 

The  Illinois  Caucus  on  Teenage  Pregnancy  (ICTP),  established  in  1977,  is  a  state¬ 
wide  network  of  over  120  groups  and  400  individuals,  including  youth  and  service 
agencies  and  school  personnel.  The  network  publicizes  the  problem  of  teenage 
pregnancy,  exchanges  information,  holds  conferences,  and  works  for  legislative 
and  regulatory  reform.  With  this  two-year  grant,  ICTP  is  intensifying  earlier  efforts 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  primary  prevention  programs  in  middle  schools 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  developing  a  statewide  education  campaign  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  teen  pregnancy  problem  among  school  personnel,  school  board 
members,  and  parents  and  identifying  promising  model  programs  —  for  example, 
peer-group  counseling  and  school-based  clinics.  The  recommendations  contained 
in  its  survey  of  1,103  schools,  called  Illinois  Schools  and  Teenage  Pregnancy,  which 
advocate  increased  access  to  social  services  for  middle  school  students,  are  being 
promoted.  Grants  from  Chicago  foundations  and  ICTP  dues  are  providing  addi¬ 
tional  support  to  the  statewide  effort. 


Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  $61,700 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  (PPFA)  was  established  in  1916  to 
offer  women  greater  options  about  whether  or  when  to  have  children.  Through  its 
186  affiliates  in  46  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  PPFA  now  provides  educa¬ 
tional,  counseling,  and  medical  services  to  more  than  three  million  women  and 
men  a  year.  This  grant,  along  with  funds  from  the  William  T.  Grant  Foundation, 
allowed  PPFA  to  commission  Louis  Harris  &  Associates  to  conduct  a  national 
survey  on  teenagers'  attitudes  about  human  sexuality.  The  survey  results,  which 
were  announced  at  PPFA's  1986  annual  meeting,  provide  valuable  information  for 
the  design  and  delivery  of  services  for  adolescents. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


American  Public  Welfare  Association,  toward  a  conference  for  state  offi¬ 
cials  on  adolescent  pregnancy  $20,000 

Temple  University,  for  a  conference  on  the  relationship  between  parent- 

child  communication  and  adolescent  behavior  $19,260 


Adolescent  development 

Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development  $500,000* 

A  significant  number  of  American  adolescents  drop  out  of  school,  commit  criminal 
acts,  become  pregnant,  abuse  drugs  or  alcohol,  become  mentally  ill,  commit  suicide, 
or  die  or  become  disabled  from  preventable  accidents.  While  these  problems  are 
widely  recognized,  concerned  citizens  are  confused  about  what  can  be  done  and 
doubt  their  collective  ability  to  influence  the  trends.  The  goal  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development,  established  in  the  fall  of  1986,  is  to  generate 
public  and  private  interest  in  measures  that  prevent  damaging  problems  in  adoles¬ 
cence  and  promote  healthier  adolescent  development.  Drawing  broadly  on  scien¬ 
tific,  corporate,  education,  medical,  and  youth-serving  groups,  the  27-member 
Council  will  undertake  four  types  of  activities:  synthesis  of  existing  information; 
accumulation  of  new  knowledge;  stimulation  of  youth  policies;  and  dissemination 
of  research  to  the  public  and  practitioners.  The  Council  will  establish  a  series  of 
task  forces  to  conduct  reviews  of  problem  areas,  produce  reports,  and  hold  meet¬ 
ings  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations.  David  A.  Hamburg,  the  Corporation's 
president,  heads  the  Council,  and  Ruby  Takanishi,  a  specialist  in  child  development 
and  social  policy,  has  been  named  executive  director.  This  appropriation  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  Council's  work  for  the  first  year. 


Joy  Dryfoos  $96,600 

Joy  Dryfoos,  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science's  Panel  on  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  and  Childbearing,  has  undertaken  a  two-part  project  to  reformulate 
approaches  to  the  prevention  of  a  range  of  adolescent  problems.  She  is  reviewing 
the  research  literature  and  analyzing  data  sets  on  a  variety  of  adolescent  problems 
in  order  to  establish  the  antecedents  and  predictors  of  specific  problems,  to  delin¬ 
eate  their  incidence  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  determine  the  degree 
of  overlap  among  the  problems  and  among  adolescents  at  risk  of  various  problems. 
The  result  will  be  a  book.  Adolescents  at  Risk:  Who  is  at  Risk  of  What?  Dryfoos  will 
then  identify  and  analyze  programs  that  have  demonstrated  some  success  in  either 
preventing  or  treating  specific  problem  behaviors.  She  will  produce  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  components  of  successful  programs  that  deal  with  adolescent  prob¬ 
lem  behaviors;  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  comprehensive  ap- 

*  Administered  by  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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proaches;  and  on  the  organizational  and  financial  requirements  to  implement  selected 
programs  in  schools  and  communities  across  the  country.  This  grant  is  covering 
Dryfoos's  half-time  salary  for  two  years,  travel  expenses,  word  processing,  data 
analysis,  and  office  expenses. 


Discretionary  Grant 


Research  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene,  for  planning  a  workshop  on 
adolescent  and  preadolescent  violence  $25,000 


General 

George  Washington  University  $233,450 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  making  nonpartisan  research  and  analysis  avail¬ 
able  to  policymakers  in  Washington  is  the  National  Health  Policy  Forum  (NHPF) 
of  George  Washington  University.  Through  seminars  and  site  visits,  NHPF  pro¬ 
vides  congressional.  White  House,  and  executive  agency  specialists  in  health  affairs 
access  to  knowledgeable  people  elsewhere  in  government  and  in  the  health  profes¬ 
sions,  business,  labor,  academia,  and  consumer  groups.  Under  this  two-year  grant, 

NHPF  is  adding  child  development  expertise  to  its  ongoing  program,  organizing 
seminars  on  child  health  and  development,  and  responding  to  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  field.  NHPF  will  hold  two  series  of  meetings:  the  first  will  explore 
the  basic  developmental  and  health  care  needs  of  children;  the  second  will  address 
nonmedical  influences  on  child  health  and  strategies  for  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  A  steering  committee  will  advise  NHPF  on  the  content  and  scheduling  of 
meetings. 


Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information  $200,000 

The  Media  Resource  Service  (MRS)  of  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  offers  members  of  the  media  free  referrals  to  appropriate  scientists  in  a  wide 
range  of  scientific  fields,  including  medicine,  occupational  and  environmental  health, 
nuclear  weaponry,  science  education,  climatology,  space  exploration,  energy,  and 
the  life  sciences.  This  two-year  award  is  permitting  the  expansion  of  MRS  activities 
to  include  the  fields  of  child  health  and  development.  MRS  staff  members  have 
defined  the  areas  of  child  health  and  development  that  are  significant  and  amenable 
to  a  science-based  approach,  developed  a  thesaurus  of  topics  within  these  areas, 
solicited  nominations  for  specialists  to  be  included  in  the  roster,  and  begun  to 
respond  to  inquiries  in  these  areas.  The  Child  Health  and  Development  Project  is 
under  the  direction  of  Deborah  Walter,  formerly  director  of  public  relations  for 
Family  Service  America. 
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$50,000 


National  Academy  of  Sciences 

The  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM)  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  under¬ 
taken  an  18-month  study  to  identify,  analyze,  and  synthesize  the  experience  of 
programs  that  provide  prenatal  care  to  pregnant  women  at  high  risk  of  having  low- 
birthweight  babies  or  other  problems  endangering  their  babies  or  their  own  health. 
Approaches  explored  include  traditional  case-finding  programs  such  as  referrals 
from  other  programs,  telephone  and  door-to-door  canvassing  of  geographic  areas, 
and  home-visit  programs.  lOM  will  convene  a  two-day  invitational  conference  to 
present  the  findings  and  discuss  their  implications  for  additional  research,  program 
design,  and  public  policy.  A  final  report  and  a  separate  summary  of  the  project, 
which  is  being  supported  by  the  Ford  and  other  foundations  as  well  as  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  be  widely  disseminated. 


Discretionary  Grants 


Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies,  for  planning  policy  research  on  the  black 


family  '  $24,800 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  planning  a  National  Forum  on  Child 

Health  and  Development  $24,500 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  dissemination  of  a  report  on  vaccine 

supply  and  innovation  in  the  United  States  $23,600 

Erikson  Institute,  for  a  feasibility  study  for  a  national  certificate  program 

in  the  prevention  of  childhood  injury  $25,000 
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STRENGTHENING  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


A  major  objective  of  the  program.  Strengthening  Human  Resources  in  Developing 
Countries,  is  to  contribute  toward  a  healthier,  better  educated,  and  more  productive 
citizenry  in  English-speaking  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Special  emphasis  is  on 
maternal  and  child  health  care,  nutrition,  education,  family  planning,  and  the 
status  of  women — the  so-called  seamless  web  of  factors  that  bear  heavily  on  human 
resource  development. 

The  program  is  adopting  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  development  issues, 
drawing  on  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  resources  of  the  behavioral,  social,  biologi¬ 
cal,  and  biomedical  sciences  and  also  on  the  technical  and  policymaking  commu¬ 
nities  in  this  country  and  abroad.  With  particular  interest  in  extracting  useful 
lessons  from  experience,  the  Corporation  is  supporting  a  few  projects  of  special 
promise  in  selected  countries  of  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Grants  have  been  made 
in  support  of  formal  and  nonformal  education  as  a  mechanism  for  promoting  the 
health  of  women  and  girls  and  of  family  life  generally. 

A  second  major  objective  is  to  encourage  the  application  of  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  development  through  support  of  projects  to  strengthen  indigenous  capa¬ 
bilities  and  by  encouraging  cooperation  among  leading  professionals  and  scientists 
in  developing  and  technically  advanced  countries,  particularly  the  United  States. 

While  the  geographical  emphasis  is  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  Caribbean, 
the  program  is  also  exploring  ways  to  address  maternal  and  child  health  problems 
along  the  U.S. -Mexican  border.  Additionally,  a  discrete  subprogram  of  activities  in 
South  Africa  stresses  continued  support  of  the  Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into 
Poverty  and  Development  in  Southern  Africa  and  projects  that  attempt  to  enhance 
the  legal  and  educational  status  of  black  South  Africans. 

Another  concern  of  the  program  is  to  communicate  the  lessons  learned  from 
development  experience  in  these  regions  to  American  audiences — not  only 
policymakers  and  scientists,  but  the  general  public.  A  number  of  grants  in  the  past 
two  years  have  supported  television,  radio,  and  other  journalism  projects  to  en¬ 
hance  public  understanding  of  American  interests  in  promoting  human  resource 
development.  Others  have  stengthened  the  capacity  of  private  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations  active  in  developing  countries  to  enhance  U.S.  public  understanding  of 
those  countries  and  of  the  long-term  development  problems  they  face. 
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Research  and  education  in  developing  countries 

African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation  $416,500 

In  March  1986,  the  African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation  (AMREF),  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  held  a  regional  meet¬ 
ing  on  basic  education  for  health  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa.  Participants 
included  health  and  education  experts  from  Botswana,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Somalia, 
Tanzania,  Uganda,  and  Zimbabwe  and  representatives  of  multilateral,  bilateral, 
and  private  funding  agencies.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  meeting,  AMREF  and 
UNICEF  are  organizing  a  project  to  help  intergovernmental,  governmental,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  mobilize  educational  activities  in  support  of  child 
survival  and  health  in  seven  countries  of  eastern  and  southern  Africa.  The  project, 
which  concentrates  on  nonformal  education  of  women  and  girls  delivered  through 
community  institutions,  comprises  three  areas  of  activity.  First,  AMREF  will  pro¬ 
mote  implementation  of  cost-effective  educational  strategies  for  changing  health 
behavior  and  health  learning.  It  will  do  this  through  a  program  of  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  enable  indigenous  nongovernmental  organizations  to  imple¬ 
ment  small,  pilot  health  education  projects.  Second,  AMREF  will  develop  health 
learning  materials  specific  to  cultures  and  communities.  Third,  it  will  disseminate 
what  is  learned  from  these  projects  in  regional  workshops. 


Pan  American  Health  Organization  $299,000 

Historically,  Caribbean  education  systems  have  been  vehicles  for  intellectual  growth 
and  advancement,  but  efforts  to  develop  a  health-promoting  school  environment 
and  health  education  activities  for  children  have  been  fragmented  and  intermittent. 
This  three-year  grant  is  permitting  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization  (PAHO) 
to  establish  a  project  on  health  and  family  life  education  in  the  school  systems  of 
Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher-Nevis,  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands  in  an 
effort  to  improve  health  and  education  and  promote  national  development.  Work¬ 
ing  with  an  international  steering  committee  that  includes  representatives  from  the 
health  and  education  ministries,  each  country  is  planning  activities  to  foster  an 
effective  school-based  health  education  program  by  addressing  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  policy,  intersectoral  collaboration,  curriculum  development,  and  training. 
Evaluation  will  be  carried  out  at  two  points  in  the  project,  assessing  both  the  process 
and  the  program's  impact  on  the  health  of  children.  PAHO  is  managing  the  three- 
year  project  through  the  organization's  Health  Services  Delivery  Program,  directed 
by  Patricia  Brandon. 


University  of  the  West  Indies  $321,700 

The  Women  and  Development  Unit  (WAND)  of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies 
was  founded  in  1978  to  promote  and  support  programs  and  policies  to  enhance  the 
participation  of  Caribbean  women  in  development  processes.  Directed  by  Peggy 
Antrobus,  WAND  trains  women  to  focus  creatively  on  their  own  needs  and  prob- 
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lems,  to  design  projects  in  response,  to  identify  funding  sources,  and  to  implement 
their  projects  effectively.  It  also  offers  technical  assistance  on  women's  issues  and 
programs  to  governments  and  nongovernmental  organizations  and  publishes  a 
wide  range  of  materials  on  women  in  development.  WAND  is  mounting  a  program 
to  promote  solutions  to  women's  health  problems  involving  the  cooperation  of  the 
CARICOM  (Caribbean  Community)  Secretariat,  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga¬ 
nization,  other  regional  organizations,  individual  ministers  of  health  and  commu¬ 
nity  development,  and  local  women's  groups.  Additionally,  through  written  materials, 
radio  programs,  and  other  educational  activities,  WAND  is  attempting  to  create 
awareness  of  women's  health  issues  among  the  public,  professionals,  and  policy¬ 
makers.  This  three-year  grant  renewed  Corporation  support  of  WAND  activities. 


University  of  Minnesota  $252,000 

Columbia  University  $250,000 

The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women  is  the  first  international  treaty  that,  upon  ratification,  binds  gov¬ 
ernments  to  enforce  measures  to  eliminate  discrimination  against  women  in  civil, 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  spheres.  Two  three-year  grants  are  permit¬ 
ting  the  Women,  Public  Policy  and  Development  Project  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Development 
Law  and  Policy  Program  of  Columbia  University's  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Health  to  undertake  the  Women's  Rights  Action  Project  (WRAP)  to  help 
nongovernmental  organizations,  government  agencies,  and  individuals  worldwide 
implement  the  Convention.  WRAP  staff  members  are  organizing  the  international 
Women's  Rights  Action  Watch,  a  network  of  concerned  individuals  who  will  eval¬ 
uate  efforts  to  implement  the  Convention,  exchange  information  and  experience, 
and  develop  compliance  standards  for  governments  that  have  ratified  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  WRAP  is  concentrating  initially  on  women's  legal  rights  in  the  areas  of  health, 
economics,  and  education  in  the  Commonwealth  countries  of  Africa  and  the  Car¬ 
ibbean. 


Education  Development  Center  $79,400 

The  Education  Development  Center  (EDC),  an  organization  with  25  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  documentary  films  and  other  educational  materials,  received 
this  grant  to  produce  a  30-minute  film  and  slide  presentation  outlining  the  benefits 
of  and  different  approaches  to  science-based  nutrition  education.  UNESCO,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  UNICEF  are  expected  to  be  the  prime  users  of 
this  package.  They  will  present  the  media  package  at  regional  meetings  as  well  as 
to  individual  ministries  in  developing  countries.  The  package  will  also  be  available 
to  any  other  United  Nations  or  nongovernmental  organization.  After  the  first  year 
of  dissemination,  EDC  and  UNESCO  will  evaluate  the  project  and  its  impact  on 
budgetary  allocations  for  nutrition  education  in  specific  ministries  of  education  and 
health. 
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Caribbean  Resources  Development  Foundation 


$50,000 


Founded  to  promote  U.S. -Caribbean  cooperation  toward  strengthening  Caribbean 
development,  the  Caribbean  Resources  Development  Foundation  sponsors  the 
Continuing  Caribbean-North  American  Development  Dialogue  as  a  forum  for 
addressing  the  underlying  economic  and  social  problems  facing  the  Caribbean 
islands  and  the  possibility  of  more  constructive  relationships  with  their  northern 
neighbors.  At  the  first  two  meetings,  which  were  partially  supported  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  participants  discussed  means  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Caribbean  by  improving  the  region's  capabilities  in 
science  and  technology. 

Discretionary  Grants 

World  Health  Organization,  toward  a  seminar  on  the  implementation  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  family  planning  programs  in  Africa  $10,000 

World  Health  Organization,  toward  a  conference  on  dracunculiasis  (guinea 

worm  disease)  in  Africa  >  $24,000 

African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation,  for  planning  meetings  on  health 
education  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa  $25,000 

International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  Western  Hemisphere  Region, 

toward  conferences  on  family  health  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  $25,000 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  toward  a  feasibility 

study  for  an  African  journal  of  science  and  technology  $24,200 

New  York  Zoological  Society,  for  development  and  distribution  of  pilot 
issues  of  a  children's  health  and  environmental  magazine  in  southern 
Africa  $25,000 

Inter-American  Parliamentary  Group  on  Population  and  Development,  to¬ 
ward  activities  concerning  population  and  development  for  parliamen¬ 
tarians  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean  $24,000 

Global  Coimnittee  of  Parliamentarians  on  Population  and  Development,  for 


publication  and  distribution  in  Africa  of  a  book  on  population  and 

health  $20,500 

Makerere  University,  toward  a  conference  on  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  in  Uganda  $15,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  toward  a  meeting  on  scientific  research  in 

Africa  $25,000 

Society  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  of  Nigeria,  toward  a  conference  on 
maternal  mortality  and  morbidity  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  $25,000 

Centre  for  African  Family  Studies,  toward  a  workshop  on  adolescent 

fertility  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  $25,000 
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Research  and  education  in  developing  countries 

World  Health  Organization  $671,000 

The  importance  of  behavior  and  mental  health  to  general  health  has  recently 
become  more  widely  recognized  within  the  medical  profession.  Yet  the  institutional 
infrastructure  for  research  in  this  area  is  weak  or  nonexistent  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  research  priorities  are  ill-defined.  To  redress  this  situation,  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  United  Nations'  specialized  agency  for  interna¬ 
tional  health,  is  undertaking  a  long-term  program  of  research  and  training  in 
biobehavioral  sciences  and  mental  health  in  developing  countries.  The  program's 
research  agendas  were  determined  by  task  forces  that  established  priorities  and 
produced  research  proposals.  The  members  recommended  particular  attention  to 
four  topics:  the  epidemiology  of  injury  in  children  aged  one  to  four;  the  impact  of 
rapid  sociotechnical  change  on  the  health  of  families;  developmental  and  health 
programs  of  preschool  children;  and  assessment  and  prevention  of  psychological 
and  social  problems  in  community  health  programs.  The  program  is  expected  to 
produce  essential  data  for  formulating  preventive  and  therapeutic  interventions, 
the  creation  of  which  will  entail  the  cooperation  of  several  participating  countries. 

Norman  Sartorius,  director  of  WHO's  Division  of  Mental  Health,  is  responsible 
for  the  program.  This  three-year  grant  is  supporting  a  senior  behavioral  scientist 
and  consultants  to  put  all  four  priority  research  proposals  into  effect.  A  portion  of 
these  funds  will  also  be  used  to  publish  and  distribute  a  monograph  on  health  and 
behavior  in  developing  countries. 


International  Health  and  Biomedicine  $353,650 

International  Health  and  Biomedicine  (IHB)  produces  books,  articles,  and  televi¬ 
sion  documentaries  about  health,  science,  and  technology  in  developing  countries. 
Founded  in  1982  by  June  Goodfield,  a  writer  and  researcher  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  science,  IHB's  first  product  was  a  book  and  film  series  on  selected 
infectious  diseases  in  the  developing  world.  Quest  for  the  Killers.  IHB  is  currently 
preparing  The  Planned  Miracle,  a  book  and  film  series  that  focuses  on  innovations 
in  immunization  and  other  preventive  health  measures  for  Third-World  children. 
IHB  plans  to  build  its  institutional  capacity  to  develop  new  projects  highlighting 
other  issues.  An  international  advisory  board  has  been  established  to  provide 
oversight,  suggest  or  review  ideas  for  new  projects,  critique  scripts  and  chapters, 
assess  the  scientific  accuracy  and  cultural  sensitivity  of  IHB  products,  and  suggest 
funding  sources  for  series  production.  This  grant  is  helping  to  fund  the  research 
and  preproduction  work  for  three  IHB  projects  over  a  three-year  period. 


Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  $250,000 

The  Inter-American  Dialogue,  first  convened  in  1982,  seeks  to  improve  communi¬ 
cation  among  North  American  and  Latin  American  leaders  and  to  stimulate  greater 
policy  and  public  attention  to  hemispheric  problems.  Two  reports.  The  Americas  at 
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the  Crossroads  and  The  Americas  in  1984:  A  Year  for  Decisions,  resulted  from  previous 
Dialogues.  Between  1985  and  1987,  the  Dialogue  is  convening  two  plenary  meet¬ 
ings  bringing  together  60  leading  citizens  of  the  Americas  to  discuss  issues  such 
as  the  region's  mounting  foreign  debt,  the  political  and  military  crisis  in  Central 
America,  and  the  trend  toward  democracy  in  Latin  America.  The  meetings  will 
result  in  publications,  including  commissioned  papers  and  memoranda  as  well  as 
reports  containing  recommendations.  The  publications  will  be  widely  distributed 
through  mailings,  direct  contact,  and  special  programs  for  the  news  media.  This 
three-year  grant,  along  with  funds  from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations,  is 
supporting  the  Dialogue. 


American  Council  for  Voluntary 

International  Action  $243,000 

Design  and  implementation  of  development  education  programs  have  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  inadequate  baseline  information  about  the  attitudes  and  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  public  regarding  developing  countries,  the  development  process, 
and  development  assistance.  The  last  survey  of  public  opinion  about  these  issues 
was  conducted  in  1973  by  the  Overseas  Development  Council  (ODC).  This  14- 
month  grant  permitted  the  American  Council  for  Voluntary  International  Action 
(InterAction)  to  retain  a  contractor  to  conduct  a  survey,  analyze  the  results,  and 
draft  a  report  for  review  and  publication  by  InterAction  and  ODC,  which  will 
provide  technical  assistance  for  the  project.  The  data  collected  will  permit  analysis 
of  how  leaders,  the  general  public,  and  specific  ethnic  and  economic  subgroups 
feel  about  a  range  of  issues  related  to  poverty  in  developing  countries  and  inter¬ 
national  development  assistance.  A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  data  and  their 
implications  will  be  disseminated  to  the  press,  members  of  Congress,  and  private 
and  voluntary  organizations.  Individual  contributions  and  in-kind  services  from 
InterAction  and  ODC  are  also  supporting  this  survey. 


Public  Agenda  Foundation  $125,000 

Founded  in  1976,  the  Public  Agenda  Foundation  (PAF)  develops  new  ways  to 
present  complex  national  policy  issues  to  the  public  so  that  citizens  can  make 
informed  judgments  about  them.  PAF  starts  at  the  local  level,  using  discussion 
groups  of  citizens  and  community  leaders,  opinion  surveys,  and  public  meetings 
to  elicit  responses  to  national  issues.  It  then  organizes  public  education  campaigns 
about  policy  options  based  on  what  it  has  learned  about  existing  knowledge  and 
attitudes  in  individual  communities.  With  two-year  Corporation  support,  PAF  is 
providing  both  a  formative  and  summative  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
UNICEF's  Child  Survival  Campaign,  which  is  being  supported  by  the  Corporation. 
PAF  is  providing  advice  about  the  overall  structure  of  the  campaign  and  its  strate¬ 
gies  in  five  major  cities  as  well  as  continuing  assessment  about  the  effort's  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  these  sites.  It  is  also  researching  reactions  to  the  campaign's  themes  and 
materials  that  will  enable  the  Committee  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  effort. 
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PAF  will  measure  the  campaign's  effectiveness  at  the  national  level  through  the  use 
of  pre-  and  post-campaign  surveys  of  leaders  and  public  opinion. 


African-American  Institute  $100,000 

Since  1960,  the  Corporation  has  contributed  more  than  $5  million  to  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  African-American  Institute  (AAI)  that  have  nurtured  African-Amer¬ 
ican  understanding  and  African  development.  Among  the  programs  to  receive 
funds  is  AAI's  Women  in  African  Development  Program  (WADP),  which  has 
focused  primarily  on  helping  women  in  Commonwealth  Africa  understand  their 
own  roles  in  national  development  and  educate  policymakers  in  their  countries 
about  these  roles.  Renewed  two-year  support  is  enabling  WADP  to  concentrate 
henceforth  on  providing  information  about  women  and  women's  issues  to  AAI's 
other  programs  and  to  other  groups  concerned  with  African  development.  WADP 
is  working  principally  with  AAI's  Program  on  Policy  Issues  in  African-American 
Relations.  It  is  also  contributing  substantially  to  AAI's  bimonthly  journal  of  current 
African  affairs,  collaborating  with  the  African  Policy  Information  Center,  and 
assisting  in  AAI  briefings  for  business  leaders. 


Overseas  Development  Council  $90,000 

In  1984,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR)  and  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  (ODC)  established  a  Committee  on  African  Development  Strategies  (CADS), 
with  a  mandate  to  formulate  and  promote  solutions  to  long-term  development 
needs  in  Africa.  During  1985,  CADS  members  and  others  interested  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  met  to  examine  the  current  state  of  African  development  and  com¬ 
missioned  papers  on  trade  patterns,  sociopolitical  evolution,  population  and  public 
health,  agriculture  and  rural  development  policy,  education  strategies,  and  debt 
issues.  Codirectors  Robert  J.  Berg,  senior  fellow  at  ODC,  and  Jennifer  Seymour 
Whitaker,  senior  fellow  at  CFR,  drafted  the  final  report  that  recommends  policy 
changes  by  both  donors  and  recipients  of  development  assistance  in  Africa.  In  July 
1986,  CADS  released  Strategies  for  African  Development,  a  volume  containing  most 
of  the  commissioned  background  papers  edited  by  Berg  and  Whitaker.  The  Cor¬ 
poration's  grant  covered  the  salaries  of  the  codirectors  and  CADS'  staff  for  one 
year  and  most  of  the  costs  for  the  meetings. 


Discretionary  Grants 


American  Council  for  Voluntary  International  Action,  toward  a  workshop 
and  handbook  on  evaluation  of  public  education  about  international 
development  and  development  assistance  $24,800 

Interlink  Press  Service,  toward  support  $25,000 
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University  of  Southern  California,  toward  a  fellowship  in  the  Center  for 
International  Journalism's  Latin  American  Program  $25,000 

Columbia  University,  toward  development  of  an  educational  television 

series  and  course  on  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  $25,000 

Defense  for  Children  International-USA,  toward  public  education  in  the 

United  States  on  children's  rights  throughout  the  Third  World  $10,000 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation,  toward  support  of  the  Con¬ 
sultative  Group  on  Early  Childhood  Care  and  Development  $10,000 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  toward  a  conference  on  international 
cooperation  in  science,  education,  and  culture  $25,000 

Overseas  Development  Network,  toward  support  $25,000 

Africa  News  Service,  toward  promotion  of  a  biweekly  newsletter  on 

current  African  affairs  $25,000 

Global  Perspectives  in  Education,  toward  a  workshop  on  international 
development  education  $9,900 

Citizens  Committee  on  Future  Directions  for  the  Peace  Corps,  toward  a 
conference  on  the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps  $15,000 

National  Council  of  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteers,  toward  a  public 
education  project  on  development  and  development  assistance  $24,000 

Joint  PVOI University  Rural  Development  Center,  toward  support  $25,000 


Research  and  education  about  South  Africa 

For  dissemination  in  the  United  States  of  the  outcomes 
of  the  Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty 

and  Development  in  Southern  Africa  $300,000* 

The  Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty  and  Development  in  Southern  Africa 
was  initiated  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town  in  1982  to  examine  the  nature,  extent, 
and  causes  of  poverty  in  southern  Africa  and  to  stimulate  discussion  of  ways  to 
facilitate  equitable  development  in  the  region.  The  first  report  of  the  Inquiry  was 
South  Africa:  The  Cordoned  Heart,  documenting  the  conditions  of  poverty  that  pri¬ 
marily  afflict  black  people.  The  book,  incorporating  photographs  taken  in  southern 
Africa  that  were  exhibited  at  an  April  1984  conference  on  poverty  at  the  University 
of  Cape  Town,  was  written  by  Francis  Wilson,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  and  director  of  the  Inquiry.  The  book  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
working  group  reports  on  aspects  of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  southern  Africa, 
and  particularly  South  Africa.  The  final  report,  entitled  Toward  Reconstruction  in 

*  Administered  by  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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South  Africa,  coauthored  by  Francis  Wilson  and  Mamphela  Ramphele,  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  of  1987.  This  appropriation  is  being  used  to  make  arrangements 
for  publication  and  promotion  of  the  reports  in  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out 
a  two-and-a-half  year  dissemination  effort.  The  effort  includes  a  traveling  exhibit 
of  photographs  and  a  number  of  academic  symposia  based  on  the  Inquiry's  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations. 


Yale  University  $100,000 

The  Southern  African  Research  Program  (SARP)  at  Yale  University  is  the  preemi¬ 
nent  center  for  research  on  South  Africa  in  the  United  States.  Established  in  1977 
with  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu¬ 
manities,  SARP,  through  its  seminars  and  publications,  has  become  well  known 
for  its  interdisciplinary  work  on  racial  conflict.  As  part  of  its  program,  SARP  invites 
South  African  scholars  to  spend  one  or  two  semesters  at  the  University  as  visiting 
fellows.  Corporation  and  Ford  Foundation  funds  are  permitting  SARP  to  invite 
from  three  to  six  such  fellows  over  the  next  three  years.  Criteria  for  selection  of 
fellows  under  the  Corporation's  grant  will  include  scholarship  that  is  relevant  to 
the  Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty  and  Development  in  Southern  Africa. 


Legal  Resources  Trust  $100,000 

The  Eastern  Cape's  two  major  cities.  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  its  vast 
rural  territory  have  a  black  population  of  over  one  million.  Most  of  the  region's 
blacks  are  unaware  of  their  basic  rights  and  of  the  legal  actions  which  may  be  taken 
to  redress  infringements  of  these  rights.  This  situation  prompted  the  Legal  Re¬ 
sources  Trust,  the  first  South  African  public  interest  legal  organization,  to  establish 
an  office  there  to  train  paralegal  workers,  undertake  test  case  litigation,  and  issue 
publications  on  the  legal  rights  of  blacks  in  the  region.  Like  the  three  other  offices 
operated  by  the  Trust,  the  new  one  located  in  Port  Elizabeth  will  work  closely  with 
existing  "legal  advice  offices,"  which  are  operated  by  trade  unions,  churches,  and 
private  organizations.  This  two-year  grant,  along  with  funds  from  the  J.  Roderick 
MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Joseph  Rowntree  Charitable  Trust,  and  several  South 
African  firms,  is  supporting  the  salary  and  basic  costs  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  office. 


University  of  the  Witwatersrand  $100,000 

Founded  in  1978,  the  Centre  for  Applied  Legal  Studies  (CALS)  at  the  University 
of  the  Witwatersrand  conducts  a  program  of  research  and  public  education  into 
the  ways  that  South  African  law  affects  the  black  community.  Occasionally  it 
conducts  litigation  where  test  cases  or  novel  features  of  the  law  are  involved  — 
activities  that  also  educate  the  government  and  the  public.  CALS  has  trained  a 
number  of  young  lawyers,  black  and  white,  who  have  gone  to  work  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  and  labor  law.  The  Corporation  has  supported  these  activities  since 
CALS  was  established  and  is  renewing  its  support  with  this  two-year  grant.  Spe- 
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cifically,  the  funds  are  being  used  to  continue  monitoring  human  rights  violations 
arising  out  of  the  present  crisis  and  to  publicize  them  in  the  popular  media  and 
through  its  South  African  Journal  on  Human  Rights.  Additionally,  CALS  will  train 
two  new  lawyers  and  continue  to  bring  legal  action  where  indicated.  Signatories 
of  the  Sullivan  Principles  and  the  University  are  also  contributing  to  these  efforts. 


University  of  the  Western  Cape  $60,000 

In  an  effort  to  fulfill  its  "firm  commitment  to  the  development  of  the  Third-World 
communities  in  southern  Africa,"  especially  in  the  western  Cape,  the  University 
of  the  Western  Cape  (UWC)  established  the  Centre  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  (CACE)  in  1985.  Under  the  direction  of  Shirley  Walters,  CACE  is  using 
this  Corporation  grant  to  develop  a  diploma  course  for  teachers  of  adults  and  the 
Popular  Education  Project  (PEP).  The  diploma  courses  will  be  offered  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  subjects  such  as  group  and  individual  study  skills,  research  and 
evaluation  in  theory  and  practice,  and  curriculum  development.  PEP  will  entail 
both  adult  education  offered  by  CACE  staff  and  training  and  technical  assistance 
offered  through  community  organizations  and  trade  unions.  PEP  may  also  provide 
technical  assistance  and  develop  curricular  materials  for  community  organizations, 
labor  unions,  UWC  nonacademic  staff,  and  student  groups. 


Eastern  Cape  Legal  Information  and 

Support  Services  $50,000 

Eastern  Cape  Legal  Information  and  Support  Services  (ECLISS)  is  one  of  the  few 
organizations  in  South  Africa  addressing  the  legal  needs  of  the  black  majority  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns.  In  order  to  expand  the  organization's  capacity  to 
provide  sustained  legal  advice  and  information  to  isolated  communities  in  the 
region,  ECLISS  will  employ,  equip,  and  train  three  Xhosa-speaking  fieldworkers 
and  an  administrative  coordinator  for  the  central  office  in  Grahamstown.  ECLISS 
staff  members  will  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Port  Elizabeth  office  of  the 
Legal  Resources  Centre  (LRC)  network,  referring  cases  to  LRC  that  demand  legal 
knowledge  beyond  their  capacity  or  that  may  be  used  as  test  cases.  This  two-year 
grant  is  contributing  to  this  effort  which  has  also  received  funding  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 


Discretionary  Grants 

Columbia  University,  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States  by  Ernest  Moseneke, 
a  black  lawyer  from  South  Africa  $12,689 

Grassroots  International,  toward  assistance  to  community-based  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  programs  in  South  Africa  $25,000 
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Resolution,  for  distribution  in  the  United  States  of  a  film  and  related 
educational  materials  on  South  Africa 

University  of  Massachusetts,  toward  training  of  visiting  South  African 
math  and  science  teachers  in  mathematical  problem  solving 


$25,000 

$13,000 
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AVOIDING 
NUCLEAR  VAR 


The  objectives  of  the  Avoiding  Nuclear  War  program  are  to  refine  and  expand  the 
intellectual  framework  for  assessing  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  and  the  prospects  for 
reducing  them;  to  establish  mechanisms  to  foster  sustained  interdisciplinary  work 
in  the  area  of  avoiding  nuclear  war;  and  to  initiate  a  continuing  interaction  between 
researchers  and  the  policymaking  community. 

The  program  emphasizes  independent,  science-based  scholarship  to  develop 
new  information  and  ideas  and  also  supports  selected  projects  communicating  the 
results  of  scholarly  work  to  the  American  public. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Corporation's  grant  program  has  entailed  a  limited  number 
of  relatively  large  grants  to  universities  and  other  institutions  with  a  strong  multi¬ 
disciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  international  security,  arms  control,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The  Carnegie  Quarterly  spring  1985  issue  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  these  multidisciplinary  programs  in  greater  depth.  The  Corporation 
does  not  anticipate  making  many  more  grants  for  such  programs.  It  will,  however, 
continue  to  support  research  and  analysis  of  selected  problems  with  particular 
bearing  on  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  which,  because  of  their  complexity  or 
technical  difficulty,  require  attention  by  the  most  competent  experts  independent 
of  government. 

In  its  second  phase,  the  program  is  supporting  projects  to  educate  the  American 
public  on  issues  relating  to  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war. 

The  program  does  not  support  school  or  college  curricula  or  projects. 


Research,  analysis,  and  dissemination  to  the  policy  community 

Harvard  University  $1,170,000 

During  the  past  three  years.  Harvard's  Avoiding  Nuclear  War  Project,  which  is 
directed  by  Graham  Allison  and  Albert  Carnesale,  dean  and  academic  dean,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  and  Joseph  Nye,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  government  at  the  University,  has  involved  a  broadly  multidisciplinary 
group  of  scholars  and  pre-  and  postdoctoral  students  in  a  systematic  analysis  of 
the  possible  paths  to  nuclear  war,  factors  that  might  increase  the  likelihood  of 
following  any  of  those  paths,  and  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
those  factors.  Based  at  the  Kennedy  School,  the  Project  has  produced  an  array  of 
writings,  including  Hawks,  Doves  &  Owls:  An  Agenda  for  Avoiding  Nuclear  War  and 
Beyond  the  Hotline.  Currently,  it  is  sponsoring  a  study  with  Soviet  scholars  and 
officials  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  common  understandings  about  means  of 
reducing  the  likelihood  of  crises  and  of  settling  them  when  they  do  occur.  A  book 
by  participants  from  the  two  countries  may  be  produced.  The  Project  is  also  ex¬ 
ploring  the  technological,  political,  and  social  developments  that  might  supplement 
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fear  of  destruction  as  the  basis  for  avoiding  war  and  will  produce  a  book  on  this 
subject  by  the  summer  of  1988.  This  grant  is  continuing  the  Corporation's  support 
of  the  Project  over  two  years. 


Stanford  University  $450,000 

In  1983  a  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation  helped  Stanford  University  strengthen 
its  interdisciplinary  arms  control  studies  program,  developing  it  as  a  full-fledged 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  and  expanding  it  as  a  national 
and  West  Coast  resource  for  research  and  training  and  promotion  of  public  under¬ 
standing  of  national  and  international  security.  The  grant  supported  the  Science 
Fellows  program,  which  brings  to  the  Center  three  scientists  with  backgrounds  in 
arms  control  and  national  security  to  study  the  nontechnical  aspects  of  these  fields; 
on-going  research  on  crisis  management  and  crisis  prevention  in  U.S. -Soviet  rela¬ 
tions;  and  a  new  research  program  on  the  human  effects  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
human  factor  in  its  prevention.  The  current  two-year  grant,  supplementing  an 
earlier  grant,  is  contributing  to  the  salaries  of  the  Science  Fellows  and  permitting 
the  Center  to  engage  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  an  eminent  nuclear  physicist,  to  work 
on  security  issues  within  the  program.  In  research  the  grant  is  being  used  for  a 
study  of  compliance  with  arms  control  agreements,  a  project  on  peace  and  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  and  various  research  needs  in  the  areas  of 
strategy  and  arms  control  and  Soviet  security.  The  balance  of  the  grant  is  covering 
the  costs  of  temporary  facilities  for  the  staff  while  the  University  raises  funds  for  a 
building  that  will  house  the  Center  and  other  international  activities. 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  $400,000 

International  negotiations  have  become  more  difficult  as  scientific  and  technological 
advances  have  increased  the  complexity  of  issues  to  be  resolved  and  as  more 
governments,  more  institutions,  and  more  people  have  become  involved  in  the 
negotiation  process.  Despite  this  situation,  comparatively  little  research  has  been 
done  on  the  processes  of  international  negotiations.  The  International  Institute  of 
Applied  Systems  Analysis  (IIASA)  in  Austria  was  established  in  1972  to  undertake 
systems  studies  to  foster  international  collaboration  in  advancing  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  complicated  global  problems.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  U.S.  national  member  organization  of  the  IIASA,  is  developing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  long-term  program  of  research  and  analysis  on  the  processes  of  international 
negotiations  that  will  bring  together  scholars  and  practitioners  from  different  dis¬ 
ciplines,  different  methodological  orientations,  and  different  countries.  Conducted 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  IIASA,  the  Processes  of  International  Negotiation  (PIN) 
program,  which  will  have  a  U.S.  and  an  international  component,  will  include 
evaluation  of  current  practices  in  international  negotiations  and  will  develop  an 
agenda  for  research,  training,  and  institution  building  that  will  lead  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  these  practices.  The  Corporation's  two-year  grant  is  contributing  to  the 
start-up  phase  of  PIN. 
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United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  $350,000 

The  United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  (UNA-USA)  is 
dedicated  to  enhancing  the  American  role  in  and  commitment  to  international 
organizations.  One  of  its  main  activities  is  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  the  foreign 
policy  process  through  its  community  network  throughout  the  country.  The  UNA- 
USA  has  undertaken  a  two-year,  three-fold  program  of  public  outreach,  policy 
study,  and  international  dialogue  on  the  civilian  and  military  uses  of  outer  space. 
The  nationwide  study,  headed  by  Ann  Florini,  is  organizing  study  groups  on  the 
local  level  and  subsequently  drawing  up  a  book  of  policy  recommendations  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  community  meetings.  A  second  part  of  the  program  will  be 
based  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  run  by  arms  control  specialist  Alex  Gliksman. 
Through  policy  research,  governmental  liaison,  and  publications,  the  UNA-USA  is 
informing  the  public  and  government  officials  about  the  connection  between  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  and  civilian  uses  of  space.  Finally,  the  UNA-USA 
will  sponsor  bilateral  American-Soviet,  -Chinese,  and  -Japanese  conferences  on 
SDI  issues,  as  well  as  multilateral  conferences  on  a  broad  range  of  subjects  related 
to  possible  uses  of  space. 


Nuclear  Times  $350,000 

In  its  program  on  avoiding  nuclear  war,  the  Corporation  has  primarily  supported 
scholarly  research  on  security  and  related  issues  and  its  dissemination  to  policy¬ 
makers  and  the  public.  However,  the  Corporation  has  recognized  the  role  that 
citizen  groups  play  in  informing  the  public  about  nuclear  issues  and  setting  the 
agenda  for  policymakers,  and  has  sought  ways  to  improve  the  educational  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  groups  and  build  bridges  between  them  and  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  Several  advocacy  groups,  eager  to  reach  a  larger  section  of  the  public,  are 
incorporating  their  newsletter  information  in  the  journal  Nuclear  Times,  and  some 
may  offer  their  members  a  subscription  to  the  journal  as  part  of  their  benefits.  The 
Corporation  suggested  that  Nuclear  Times  also  increase  its  coverage  of  the  scholarly 
research  on  arms  control  and  security  issues  and  provide  a  section  for  discussion 
and  debate  between  the  academic  community  and  advocacy  groups.  This  section 
is  being  produced  with  the  guidance  of  an  advisory  group  from  both  communities, 
which  is  in  itself  providing  a  forum  for  increased  contact  and  mutual  education. 
This  three-year  grant  is  supporting  the  expanding  editorial  effort  and  a  small  and 
declining  percentage  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  inclusion  of  the  newsletter  ma¬ 
terial. 


Nuclear  Control  Institute  $250,000 

Within  the  next  decade,  weapons-grade  material  (plutonium  or  highly  enriched 
uranium)  will  become  widely  used  in  the  world  for  commercial  and  research  pur¬ 
poses,  thus  increasing  the  chances  that  such  materials  could  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists.  The  Nuclear  Control  Institute  (NCI)  was  established  in  1981  to  encourage 
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public  attention  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  to  develop  strategies 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  organized  an  International  Task 
Force  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  Terrorism,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  for 
Studies  in  International  Terrorism  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  which  is 
assessing  the  risk  of  nuclear  terrorism  and  developing  proposals  for  preventing  its 
occurrence.  The  Task  Force,  consisting  of  25  internationally  recognized  experts, 
has  commissioned  papers  on  ways  to  tighten  security  on  civilian  and  military 
nuclear  facilities  and  weapons  and  improve  security  on  shipments  of  civilian  nu¬ 
clear  materials,  on  the  prospects  for  minimizing  and  eliminating  weapons-grade 
nuclear  materials  for  commerce,  and  on  other  matters.  The  papers  and  the  Task 
Force's  recommendations  will  be  issued  as  a  book.  Corporation  funds  are  helping 
to  support  the  Task  Force  for  one  year. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  $205,000 

Although  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  accused  each  other  of 
noncompliance  with  virtually  all  existing  arms  control  accords,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  handling  verification  problems  or  charges  of  noncompliance,  and 
they  have  become  major  impediments  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  agreements 
and  the  negotiation  of  new  ones.  The  Verification  and  Compliance  Project  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  was  initiated  in  1983  to  generate 
practical  information,  independent  analyses,  and  new  approaches  to  solving  these 
problems.  With  the  support  of  this  two-year  grant,  the  Endowment  is  examining 
a  multi-component  strategy  for  reducing  the  incidence  of  verification  and  compli¬ 
ance  problems  and  for  handling  those  that  occur.  Each  component  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  working  papers  prepared  by  its  director,  its  advisors,  or  outside 
experts.  A  final  report,  which  will  elaborate  on  the  findings  and  conclusions,  will 
be  published  and  disseminated  by  the  Project,  whose  staff  and  advisors  will  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  Corporation-supported  project  on  compliance  being  conducted 
at  the  Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  at  Stanford  University 
(see  page  55). 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  $200,000 

In  1984  the  Corporation  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  to  help  it  develop  and  publish  an  annual  review  of  the  status  and 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world.  Since  then,  the  Endowment  has 
published  two  reviews;  Nuclear  Proliferation  Today:  The  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
1984;  and  The  New  Nuclear  Nations:  The  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  1985.  Both  were 
written  by  Leonard  Spector,  a  senior  associate  at  the  Endowment  and  former  chief 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nuclear  Proliferation  Committee.  These  reports 
have  achieved  international  prominence  and  are  widely  regarded  as  the  standard 
in  the  field,  providing  essential  data  for  scholars  and  policymakers.  The  volumes 
have  also  stimulated  media  coverage  on  nuclear  proliferation  and  have  been  cited 
in  numerous  press  accounts  here  and  abroad.  Renewed  Corporation  support  is 
enabling  the  Endowment  to  continue  the  series  for  two  more  years. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 


$200,000 


In  the  spring  of  1985,  the  NAS  established  the  Committee  on  Contributions  of 
Behavioral  and  Social  Science  to  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  with  support  from 
the  Corporation.  The  Committee,  which  consists  of  leaders  in  all  of  the  behavioral 
and  social  science  fields,  has  developed  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  research  on 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  and  to  communicate  the  results  to  U.S.  policymakers 
and  the  public.  Renewed  Corporation  support  is  enabling  the  Committee  to  un¬ 
dertake  four  activities:  multidisciplinary  research  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sci¬ 
ences  that  has  potential  for  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war;  policy-oriented 
summaries  of  existing  knowledge  in  this  area;  liaison  work  between  behavioral  and 
social  scientists  and  those  who  are  likely  to  use  their  findings;  and  communication 
with  Soviet  specialists  in  the  behavior  and  social  sciences.  The  John  D.  and  Cath¬ 
erine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  is  also  contributing  toward  the  Committee's  activ¬ 
ities. 


Center  for  Education  on  Nuclear  War  $97,700 

In  the  spring  1982  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  McGeorge  Bundy,  George  F.  Kennan, 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  and  Gerard  Smith,  all  former  senior  security  and  diplomatic 
officials,  published  an  article  urging  that  serious  policy  consideration  be  given  to 
the  United  States,  adopting  a  policy  of  "no  first  use"  of  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  The  four  authors  formed  a  study  group  to  test  their  ideas  against  con¬ 
structive  and  informed  criticism  and  to  stimulate  broader  discussion  among  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  the  general  public.  Under  a  previous  grant,  the  group  met  to  discuss 
the  article's  "no  first  use"  idea  and  modified  it  to  "no  early  first  use"  as  a  policy  that 
would  ease  some  of  the  concerns  about  the  first  idea  and  smooth  the  military 
transition  to  its  implementation.  This  two-year  grant  is  enabling  the  Center  for 
Education  on  Nuclear  War  to  continue  providing  the  group  with  staff  support  and 
to  engage  occasional  consultants  for  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  their 
recommendations. 


Discretionary  Grants 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  a  meeting  of  American  and  European 
scientists  on  international  security  and  arms  control  $25,000 

Cornell  University,  for  research  and  writing  on  the  management  of 
international  crises  $9,000 

University  of  California,  San  Diego,  toward  a  study  of  warfare  in  space 

by  the  Institute  on  Global  Conflict  and  Cooperation  $11,500 

Georgetown  University,  toward  a  study  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  $25,000 

Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History,  toward  a  conference  on  the  origins 

and  prevention  of  war  $25,000 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences,  toward  dissemination  of  a  report  on  a 
symposium  on  the  medical  consequences  of  nuclear  war  $25,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  toward  development  of  a  course 
for  national  security  policymakers  on  interpreting  the  behavior  of  na¬ 
tions  $25,000 

Center  for  Studies  of  the  Person,  toward  exploration  of  person-centered 
approaches  to  resolving  international  conflict  $25,000 


U.S. -Soviet  relations 

Rand  Corporation  $1,000,000 

The  Rand  Corporation  and  the  Rand/UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of  Soviet  Inter¬ 
national  Behavior  have  jointly  begun  a  major  study,  "Avoiding  Nuclear  War:  Man¬ 
aging  Conflict  in  the  Nuclear  Age."  This  four-year  study  on  the  possible  course  of 
conflicts  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  military  in 
the  various  stages  of  escalation  towards  war.  The  research  team  has  two  objectives. 

The  first  is  to  analyze  the  operational  procedures,  tactical  requirements,  and  char¬ 
acteristic  styles  of  both  the  American  and  Soviet  military  organizations  in  the  pre- 
and  post-nuclear  ages  in  order  to  interpret  correctly  the  messages  that  one  country 
intends  to  send  to  the  other  through  particular  military  actions  during  a  crisis  and 
to  determine  how  these  actions  may  shape  events  or  undermine  efforts  of  civilian 
leaders  to  end  a  crisis.  Their  second  objective  is  to  identify  and  assess  measures, 
both  unilateral  and  cooperative,  that  might  end  or  manage  a  crisis.  Using  computer 
gaming  and  forecasting  systems,  the  project  staff  is  developing  models  of  crisis 
escalation  and  then  testing  them  against  historical  precedents.  The  group  is  headed 
by  Arnold  Horelick,  chief  Soviet  specialist  at  Rand  and  director  of  the  Center; 

Arnold  Kanter,  a  Rand  security  specialist  formerly  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  State; 
and  Robert  Nurick,  assistant  director  of  the  Center. 


International  Research  &  Exchanges  Board  $400,000 

Since  1968  the  International  Research  &  Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  has  been  the 
primary  agency  conducting  advanced  academic  exchanges  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  countries.  IREX  admin¬ 
isters  its  own  individual  research  grants  as  well  as  binational  Commissions  in  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  for  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
(ACTS).  These  commissions  with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  have  provided 
a  forum  for  high-level  Soviet- American  discussion  of  critical  policy  issues — one  of 
the  few  avenues  of  communication  and  information  during  years  of  strained  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations.  In  1984  a  Corporation  grant  supported  U.S. -Soviet  and  U.S. -East 
European  commission  activities  in  international  relations  and  other  policy-related 
fields.  It  also  supported  improved  planning  and  implementation  of  these  projects 
and  administration  of  the  Soviet  Conference  Staff  Liaison,  a  group  of  organizations 
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that  are  involved  in  Soviet- American  policy-related  discussions  that  meet  and  share 
information.  Since  the  ACLS-Soviet  Academy  Commission  agreement  was  signed 
in  1985,  the  number  of  proposed  activities  in  existing  commissions  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  negotiations  are  being  conducted  to  establish  commissions  with  min¬ 
istries  and  educational  institutions  not  yet  represented  in  these  bilateral  projects. 
The  present  two-year  grant  funds  subcommissions  in  regional  studies,  international 
relations,  international  economics,  and  political  studies;  meetings  to  inaugurate  a 
joint  study  on  the  societal  impact  of  communications  technologies;  and  a  proposed 
ACLS-Ministry  of  Education  Commission  on  Research  in  Education. 


Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  $310,000 

Previous  Corporation  support  enabled  former  senator  Dick  Clark,  senior  fellow  at 
the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  to  organize  two  conferences  that 
engaged  a  bipartisan  group  of  legislators,  executive  branch  policymakers,  and 
leading  authorities  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  consider  the  current  state  of  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations.  Based  on  the  success  of  those  meetings,  Clark  has  developed  a 
program  that  involves  members  of  parliament  with  a  mix  of  political  backgrounds 
and  perspectives  from  a  number  of  European  countries  in  semi-annual  meetings 
with  U.S.  legislators  to  discuss  the  Soviet  Union  and  East-West  relations.  The 
involvement  of  Europeans  will  broaden  the  range  of  experience  and  views  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meetings  and  it  will  help  build  contacts  between  members  of  the 
"successor  generation"  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  grant  is  covering  the  full 
cost  of  the  project  through  1986,  including  conducting  the  first  international  con¬ 
ference  and  planning  the  second. 


Harvard  University  $262,000 

In  1984  the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  the  Harvard  Negotiation  Project  for  the 
staff  members  to  apply  their  general  understanding  of  the  process  of  negotiation 
to  the  problem  of  avoiding  nuclear  war.  The  Project  staff,  headed  by  Roger  Fisher, 
professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Scott  Brown,  associate  director  of  the  Ne¬ 
gotiation  Project  and  director  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Relations  Project,  concentrated  on 
developing  a  conceptual  framework  for  ways  in  which  the  superpowers  might 
work  out  their  differences  without  abandoning  their  national  interests  and  values. 
Defining  negotiation  as  aspects  of  the  process  whereby  one  country  influences 
another,  the  staff  concluded  that  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  were  unable  to  reconcile 
conflicting  interests  and  make  maximum  use  of  common  interests  due  to  five 
missing  factors:  lack  of  negotiation  theory,  experts,  training,  an  international  ap¬ 
proach,  and  sustained  effort.  Their  findings  have  resulted  in  an  article  for  the 
Negotiation  Journal  and  a  book  for  nonspecialists  on  creating  a  working  relationship 
between  the  superpowers.  The  current  grant  allows  them  to  bring  the  results  of 
their  analysis  to  the  public  and  to  governmental  figures  involved  in  arms  control 
and  other  bilateral  talks.  This  grant  covers  the  salaries  of  the  associate  director  and 
part-time  researchers  and  administrative  expenses  for  two  years. 
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Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  $250,000 

The  Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  (EBC)  is  the  corporate  identity  for  New 
York's  public  television  station  WNET/Channel  13.  Previous  grants  to  EBC  from 
the  Corporation  and  the  Aaron  Diamond  Foundation  assisted  in  the  development 
of  a  TV  series  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship.  Renewed 
Corporation  support  is  contributing  toward  the  further  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  five  one-hour  programs  entitled  Global  Rivals.  The  series  will  combine 
studio  presentations,  documentary  reports,  interviews,  essays,  and  discussion  in 
an  effort  to  create  a  context  for  understanding  past  and  future  events.  Guidance 
for  the  series  is  provided  by  Seweryn  Bialer,  Ruggles  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  director  of  the  Research  Institute  on  International  Change  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  addition  to  being  broadcast  nationally,  the  series  will  be  distributed  in 
videotape  form  for  classroom  use.  Other  foundations  are  also  supporting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Global  Rivals. 


Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  $200,000 

The  creation  of  a  viable  arms  control  policy  in  the  U.S.  has  been  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  verifying  compliance  with  arms  agreements.  In  the  spring  of  1986,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  (NRDC),  an  independent  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  group,  presented  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  proposal  to  install 
two  seismic  monitoring  stations,  one  near  the  Soviet  test  site  of  Semipalatinsk  and 
one  near  the  main  U.S.  site  in  Nevada.  The  project  was  designed  for  the  NRDC  by 
Charles  Archambeau,  a  seismologist  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  who  orga¬ 
nized  an  advisory  committee  to  oversee  the  technical  issues  related  to  equipment, 
manpower,  and  installation.  The  Soviet  side  agreed  to  install  the  monitors  on  their 
territory  without  waiting  for  a  reciprocal  U.S.  installation.  In  June  a  volunteer  team 
from  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego  installed  equipment  near  the  Soviet 
site  and  remained  to  supervise  the  facility.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  has  permitted  American  specialists  and  technology  to  monitor  seismic  activity 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  These  installations  are  providing  baseline  seismic  data  that  will 
make  future  monitoring  more  accurate  and  reliable.  The  success  of  the  NRDC 
project,  which  is  funded  by  several  private  foundations,  individuals,  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  has  significant  implications  for  the  future  of  arms  control  and 
test  ban  treaties. 


Georgetown  University  $118,750 

The  improvement  of  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  requires  continuing 
analysis  of  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  studies  program  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS)  at  Georgetown  University  has 
undertaken  a  two-year  study  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  the  Soviet  system.  CSIS 
study  groups  are  examining  five  aspects  of  Soviet  society — leadership  politics,  the 
economy,  technology,  foreign  involvement,  and  social/cultural/ethnic  develop- 
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ments  —  to  determine  how  changes  in  these  areas  over  the  last  two  decades  have 
affected  the  role  of  the  military  and  how  new  trends  in  the  military  may  affect 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  For  this  study  the  researchers  are  using  the  Soviet  Studies 
Computer  Network,  developed  by  CSIS  and  the  University  of  Arizona,  which 
links  a  number  of  national  centers  for  the  study  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  study  leaders 
are  Thane  Gustafson,  director  of  the  Soviet  studies  program  at  CSIS,  and  Timothy 
Colton,  professor  of  Soviet  politics  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Corporation 
is  funding  honoraria,  travel,  and  administrative  costs  associated  with  the  study  as 
well  as  contributing  to  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  the  final  report. 


Columbia  University  $52,500 

At  the  Soviet  Party  Congresses,  usually  held  once  every  five  years,  the  Soviet 
domestic  and  international  situation  is  assessed  and  a  political,  economic,  and  social 
agenda  for  the  next  five  years  is  adopted.  Because  of  Their  public  nature,  the  Party 
Congresses  provide  the  most  significant  opportunity  to  examine  Soviet  perspec¬ 
tives  on  a  wide  range  of  domestic  and  international  issues.  Corporation  funds 
permitted  the  W.  Averell  Harriman  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Rand/UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of  Soviet 
International  Behavior  to  hold  a  conference  in  April  1986  to  assess  the  27th  Party 
Congress.  The  conference,  which  was  composed  of  four  panels,  examined  the 
domestic  sociopolitical  implications  of  the  Congress,  the  structural  economic  re¬ 
forms  discussed  at  the  Congress,  security  matters,  and  foreign  policy.  A  conference 
report  will  be  published. 


Education  of  the  public 

Brown  University  $350,000 

Since  1983  the  Public  Agenda  Foundation  (PAF),  created  to  help  citizens  develop 
considered  opinions  on  difficult  national  issues,  and  Brown  University's  Center  for 
Foreign  Policy  Development  have  together  been  developing  a  sophisticated  ap¬ 
proach  to  assessing  the  structure  of  public  knowledge  and  attitudes  about  national 
security  and  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The  Center  analyzes  the  opinion  and  policy 
preferences  of  experts  on  national  security  and  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  theoretical  bases  for  them,  while  PAF  works  with  groups  of 
citizens  and  opinion  leaders  and  with  surveys  to  identify  other  common  patterns 
of  opinion  and  belief  not  found  among  the  experts.  PAF  and  the  Center  are  now 
collaborating  in  identifying  new  attitude  and  policy  preference  constellations  that 
might  help  resolve  some  of  the  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  they  have  found 
in  the  current  positions.  These  will  then  be  used  in  an  educational  program  de¬ 
signed  to  present  a  realistic  range  of  attitude  and  policy  options  to  the  public  and 
to  help  citizens  choose  among  them  based  on  their  own  values  and  concerns.  This 
two-year  grant  and  funds  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Founda¬ 
tion  are  supporting  the  project. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  toward  support  of  a 
press  briefing  and  of  a  videotape  on  arms  control  verification  and 
compliance  $25,000 

Arms  Control  Association,  toward  a  program  on  arms  control  and  na¬ 
tional  security  for  the  Washington  press  corps  $25,000 

Committee  for  National  Security,  toward  a  conference  on  effective  citizen 
education  about  the  Soviet  Union  $24,500 

ACCESS:  A  Security  Information  Service,  toward  development  of  a  se¬ 
curity  information  service  $25,000 

Robert  A.  Levine,  toward  research  and  writing  on  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  views  about  military  policy  $25,000 
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SPECIAL 

PROJECTS 


The  grants  described  as  special  projects  fall  outside  the  foundation's  four  specific 
programs.  They  support  projects  identified  with  previous  grant  programs;  explo¬ 
ration  of  new  ideas  that  do  not  fit  current  programs;  special  undertakings  related 
to  but  broader  than  specific  program  priorities;  and  projects  that  promote  the 
foundation's  long-standing  interest  in  strengthening  the  nonprofit  sector.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  made  a  number  of  grants  this  year  in  commemoration  of  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  foundation. 


Minority  rights  and  opportunities 

Claremont  University  Center  and  Graduate  School  $698,000 

The  Tomas  Rivera  Center  for  Chicano  Policy  Studies  was  established  in  1984  with 
funds  from  the  Corporation  to  conduct  policy  analysis  in  a  wide  range  of  areas  that 
affect  Chicanos.  During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Center's  work  focused  on 
education  policy.  Projects  were  undertaken  in  six  areas:  1)  cognition,  socialization, 
and  pedagogy,  2)  the  educational  experiences  of  Hispanic  women,  3)  Mexican 
American  academic  performance,  4)  literacy,  5)  technology  and  the  schooling  of 
Hispanic  children,  and  6)  the  college  preparation  and  admissions  experiences  of 
Hispanic  students.  Other  activities  during  the  first  year  included  an  in-depth  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  California  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  adopted  in  1960,  and  the 
release  of  the  Center's  first  publication.  The  Changing  Profile  of  Mexican  America:  A 
Sourcebook  for  Policymaking.  The  Corporation  renewed  its  support  to  the  Center  for 
two  additional  years. 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  $200,000 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  pursues  a  program  of  education, 
monitoring,  and  litigation  to  expand  the  participation  of  minority  citizens  in  the 
electoral  process.  Over  the  past  two  years,  this  program  has  focused  on  election 
systems  that  dilute  the  black  vote  and  on  clarifying  the  scope  and  application  of 
the  amended  Section  2  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Section  2  prohibits  all 
voting  practices,  procedures,  and  systems  that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race.  It 
was  amended  in  1982  to  make  proof  of  discriminatory  results  the  standard  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  this  section,  thus  overcoming  a  1980  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  proof 
of  discriminatory  intent  was  required  under  the  law.  This  two-year  grant  is  enabling 
the  Foundation  to  continue  this  focus,  to  provide  technical  support  to  new  state¬ 
wide  voting  rights  projects  in  Alabama  and  Virginia,  and  to  train  private  attorneys 
and  community  leaders  to  monitor  government  practices  with  respect  to  voting 
rights. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Native  American  Rights  Fund,  toward  an  exploration  of  the  uses  of 
litigation  to  promote  educational  opportunities  for  native  Americans  $25,000 

University  of  Michigan,  toward  a  study  of  black  registration  and  voting 
patterns  in  the  1984  elections  $25,000 

University  of  Michigan,  toward  a  study  of  inequalities  in  political  parti¬ 
cipation  among  U.S.  citizens  $25,000 


Philanthropy  and  nonprofit  institutions 

Independent  Sector  $100,000 

Independent  Sector  (IS)  is  an  association  of  nonprofit  organizations  founded  in 
1980  to  encourage  charitable  giving,  volunteering,  and  not-for-profit  initiative.  It 
represents  the  sector's  interests  in  federal  policymaking  forums,  provides  public 
education  and  information  about  the  sector,  and  offers  information  and  a  meeting 
ground  for  the  sector  itself.  IS  created  a  Fund  for  the  Future  to  permit  long-range 
planning  and  to  provide  a  financial  contingency  fund.  This  grant  contributed  to¬ 
ward  the  Fund.  A  total  of  more  than  $2  million  has  been  committed  to  the  Fund 
by  foundations,  corporations,  and  IS  board  and  staff  members. 


Discretionary  Grants 


National  Center  for  Charitable  Statistics,  toward  data  collection  and  re¬ 
search  on  tax-exempt  organizations  and  private  foundations  $20,000 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  toward  preparation  of  a 
handbook  on  the  liability  of  directors  and  officers  of  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  $15,000 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  National  Foundation,  toward  development 
and  dissemination  of  a  school  curriculum  on  volunteerism  and  the 
nonprofit  sector  $25,000 

The  Foundation  Center,  for  the  Florence  Anderson  Archive  of  Founda¬ 
tion  History  $21,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  toward  1986  membership  support  $23,200 

Independent  Sector,  toward  1986  membership  support  $6,900 

New  York  Regional  Association  of  Grantmakers,  toward  1986  membership 
support  $4,700 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York,  toward  1986  membership 
support  $975 
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General 


Aging  Society  Project 


$355,600*^ 

$23,900*^ 


As  the  percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  over  age  65  increases,  that  of  children  is 
declining:  in  1960,  31  percent  of  the  population  was  under  age  15;  in  1985,  22 
percent;  by  2030,  the  figure  is  expected  to  drop  to  only  18  percent,  while  the 
proportion  age  65  and  over  will  rise  from  its  current  12  percent  to  about  22  percent. 
Since  1982,  Alan  Pifer,  senior  consultant  and  president  emeritus  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  D.  Lydia  Bronte,  Project  staff  director,  have  explored  the  impact  of 
population  aging  on  American  society,  its  institutions,  and  the  economy.  The 
Project  has  held  a  series  of  conferences,  which  have  brought  together  scholars, 
advocates,  and  policymakers  with  diverse  expertise.  Topics  addressed  at  confer¬ 
ences  have  included  intergenerational  relations,  the  aging  work  force,  the  outlook 
for  minorities,  women  in  an  aging  society,  and  societal  aging  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  Reports  stemming  from  five  of  the  conferences  have  been  published 
and  disseminated  by  the  Project.  This  appropriation  supported  the  final  year  of 
the  Project,  which  saw  publication  of  the  book.  Our  Aging  Society:  Paradox  and 
Promise  (W.W.  Norton),  analyzing  the  implications  of  societal  aging  in  the  U.S. 
from  a  range  of  perspectives  and  suggesting  a  new  life-course  concept,  the  "third 
quarter  of  life,"  to  replace  the  current  age  65  watershed  of  work  and  retirement. 
The  project's  radio  show,  a  series  of  discussions  about  different  aspects  of  popu¬ 
lation  aging  with  guest  experts  from  different  fields,  was  completed  and  aired 
nationwide. 


Commission  on  College  Retirement  $300,000 

$200,000 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Commission  on  College  Retirement,  established  in 
1984,  has  been  to  examine  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  retirement  benefit 
programs  and  policies  since  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  (TIAA) 
was  founded  in  1918.  These  changes  include  the  creation  of  the  Social  Security 
system;  new  ways  of  handling  investments;  new  options  for  managing  individual 
retirement  accounts  beyond  TIAA  and  its  affiliate,  the  College  Retirement  Equities 
Fund;  and  extension  of  the  mandatory  retirement  age  to  70,  with  the  possibility 
that  mandatory  retirement  will  be  eliminated  altogether.  In  May  1986  the  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  its  final  report,  which  recommended  three  areas  for  follow-up  activity: 
exploration  of  insurance  programs  for  long-term  care;  development  of  inexpensive 
but  sophisticated  financial  planning  programs;  and  establishment  of  a  new  orga¬ 
nization  to  keep  a  consolidated  record  of  employees'  funds,  inform  employees  and 
institutions  about  performance  of  various  managers,  and  develop  appropriate  in¬ 
vestment  vehicles  for  retirement  funds.  The  first  of  these  two  grants  was  a  nine- 
month  grant  to  enable  the  Commission  to  disseminate  its  report  and  conduct 
follow-up  work  on  its  recommendations.  The  second  grant  is  being  used  to  study 

*  Administered  by  officers  of  Corporation. 
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further  one  of  the  Commission's  major  findings  that  Medicare  and  private  supple¬ 
mentary  insurance  plans  do  not  cover  either  catastrophic  medical  costs  or  long¬ 
term  care  for  chronic  diseases  and  conditions.  In  an  effort  to  develop  insurance 
mechanisms  for  long-term  care  of  retired  faculty  and  staff  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  the  Commission  is  contracting  with  the  Health  Policy  Center  at  Brandeis 
University  to  explore  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  a  private  insurance  approach 
for  this  employee  group  and  to  delineate  alternative  plans  to  protect  employees 
against  these  uninsured  situations.  Commission  members  Robert  Ball  and  Oscar 
M.  Ruebhausen  and  staff  director  Thomas  C.  Woodruff  are  supervising  the  effort. 


Rutgers  University  $150,000 

Since  1971,  the  Center  for  the  American  Woman  and  Politics  (CAWP),  a  unit  of 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  University,  has  served  as  a  national 
research  and  resource  center  concerned  with  women  in  elective  or  appointive  office. 
It  received  Corporation  support  to  hold  the  first  national  conference  for  50  women 
state  legislators  in  1972,  which  resulted  in  a  book  by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Political 
Woman.  A  second  such  conference  was  held  ten  years  later,  also  funded  by  the 
Corporation.  Out  of  these  meetings  developed  a  series  of  issue-oriented  informa¬ 
tion  services,  educational  programs,  and  networking  opportunities  for  women  that 
CAWP,  with  Corporation  support,  is  incorporating  into  its  overall  program  over  a 
three-year  period.  In  late  1987,  CAWP  will  convene  another  national  forum  for 
women  elected  to  office.  The  meeting  will  focus  on  public  policies,  legislative 
processes,  and  women's  experiences  in  leadership  and  policymaking.  CAWP  will 
prepare  an  edited  volume  of  research  and  writing  on  women  lawmakers,  which 
will  pick  up  where  Political  Woman  left  off  and  explore  the  continuities  and  changes 
of  the  past  15  years.  This  three-year  grant  is  helping  to  support  these  activities. 


World  Resources  Institute  $75,000 

The  World  Resources  Institute,  a  center  for  resource  policy  research,  convened  a 
conference  in  October  1986  for  major  policymakers  from  around  the  world  to  direct 
their  attention  to  global  resource  issues.  The  conference  focused  on  trade  with 
third-world  countries  and  the  debt  crisis;  U.S.  security  interests  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa;  and  climate  change,  food  supply,  and  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  The  Con¬ 
ference  was  preceded  by  "mini-conferences"  by  subject  and  followed  by  major 
public  meetings  and  an  extensive  program  for  the  media.  Corporation  funds  sup¬ 
ported  the  mini-conferences  and  aspects  of  the  main  conference. 


Discretionary  Grants 

Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  toward  a  project  on  foundations  estab¬ 
lished  by  political  figures  to  deal  with  public  policy  issues  $15,000 

National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance,  toward  support  $25,000 
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75th  anniversary  year 

New  York  Public  Library  $500,000 

The  relationship  between  the  New  York  Public  Library  (NYPL)  and  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  dates  back  to  1901,  when  Carnegie  donated  $5.2  million  to  build  65  NYPL 
branch  libraries.  In  recent  years,  the  Corporation  provided  funds  for  computeri¬ 
zation  of  the  branch  libraries'  catalog  and  toward  the  NYPL  Catalog  Preservation 
Project.  To  commemorate  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Corporation,  this  three-year 
grant  is  supporting  four  major  NYPL  projects:  conservation  and  cataloging;  the 
creation  of  the  Schomberg  Assembly  on  Black  Culture,  two  series  of  seminars  by 
distinguished  black  scholars;  expansion  of  the  Early  Childhood  Resource  and  In¬ 
formation  Center,  which  offers  educational  materials  for  adults  to  promote  lan¬ 
guage  development  and  preliteracy  skills  in  young  children,  the  Family  Room,  and 
workshops  and  seminars  for  adults;  and  dissemination  of  a  special  library  list. 
Children's  Books:  1911-1986,  which  is  based  on  75  years  of  the  branch  libraries'  annual 
bibliography. 


Stanford  University  $150,000 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Corporation's  75th  anniversary,  a  three-year  grant 
is  supporting  public  service  fellowships  for  graduates  of  Stanford  University  and 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  honor  of  John  W.  Gardner.  Gardner 
served  as  president  of  the  Corporation  from  1955  until  1965,  when  he  was  named 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  Johnson  administration. 
He  has  also  contributed  to  the  country  through  his  leadership  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  Common  Cause,  and  Independent  Sector.  Under  the  John  W. 
Gardner  Fellowship  Program,  three  graduating  seniors  at  each  university  are  se¬ 
lected  each  spring  to  spend  a  year  working  with  a  mentor,  a  distinguished  social 
innovator  in  government,  or  a  nonprofit  organization.  The  program  also  brings  the 
mentors  and  the  fellows  together  as  a  group  with  Gardner  for  orientation  and 
training  to  share  experiences. 


Discretionary  Grant 


For  an  editorial  consultant  for  the  book,  American  Dilemma  Revisited,  by 
Gunnar  Myrdal  $15,626’^ 


*  Administered  by  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  EmLUATION  FUND 


The  Program  Development  and  Evaluation  Fund  was  established  to  explore  poten¬ 
tial  new  program  directions  and  to  follow  up  grant  commitments  with  objective 
reviews  of  what  has  been  learned.  The  following  allocations,  totaling  $138,637, 
were  made  from  the  Fund  in  1985-86.  The  Fund  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  September  30.  Henceforth,  expenditures  for  these  purposes  will 
be  assigned  to  grant  administration  or  direct  charitable  activities. 


Education:  Science,  technology,  and  the  economy 


For  the  expenses  of  an  advisory  council  for  the  Corporation's  program. 

Education:  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Economy  $12,550 

For  a  consultant  to  monitor  a  National  Urban  Coalition  project  on 

access  to  science,  math,  and  technology  education  $4,191 

For  a  consultant  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  a  Corporation  initiative  in 

the  field  of  children's  television  $3,653 

For  a  meeting  on  a  human  biology  curriculum  in  the  middle  schools  $3,500 


Toward  healthy  child  development:  The  prevention  of  damage  to  children 

For  a  meeting  on  the  implications  of  self-help  groups  and  social  support 
networks  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  children  $12,508 

For  a  meeting  on  computer-assisted  language  learning  for  language- 
minority  students  $7,552 


Strengthening  human  resources  in  developing  countries 

For  a  consultant  and  meetings  on  cooperative  activities  in  education 
between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  $25,000 


For  a  consultant  on  needs  and  opportunities  in  development  education  $3,002 
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For  a  consultant  on  the  development  of  programs  to  promote  the  health 
of  women  and  children  in  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  area 


$3,440 


For  preparation  of  two  reports  on  health  research  and  services  along 

the  U.S. -Mexico  border  $14,100 


Avoiding  nuclear  war 

For  exploration  of  opportunities  for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  science  education  and  the  educational 
uses  of  computers  $4,970 


Special  projects 

For  a  consultant  to  explore  a  library  initiative  in  celebration  of  the 
Corporation's  75th  anniversary  $19,171 

Toward  a  study  of  the  costs  and  means  of  distributing  videotapes  of 
high-quality  public  programs  to  public  libraries  $25,000 


DISSEMINATION 

FUND 


Allocations  from  the  Dissemination  Fund  assist  in  the  completion  of  books,  other 
publications,  and  nonprint  materials  that  emerge  from  projects  supported  by  the 
Corporation  and  that  help  to  ensure  their  widespread  promotion  and  distribution. 
The  following  allocations,  totaling  $7,676,  were  made  from  the  1985-86  Dissemi¬ 
nation  Fund. 


For  a  reception  to  publicize  the  study  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  The  New  Nuclear  Nations,  by  Leonard  Spector  $2,926 

For  preparation  and  printing  of  a  report  on  school  dropouts  by  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  $4,750 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  NONPRINT 
MATERIALS  RESULTING  FROM 
GRANTS 


The  following  print  and  nonprint  materials  resulting  from  projects  funded  wholly 
or  in  part  by  Carnegie  Corporation  were  produced  in  1985-86.  The  list  does  not 
include  papers  published  in  scientific  professional  journals;  nor  does  it  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 


Education:  Science,  technology,  and  the  economy 

Algebra,  by  John  W.  McConnell,  Susan  Brown,  Susan  Eddins,  Margaret  Hack- 
worth,  Leroy  Sachs,  Ernest  Woodward,  Daniel  Hirschhorn,  Lydia  Polonsky,  Zal¬ 
man  Usiskin,  University  of  Chicago  School  Mathematics  Project  (University  of 
Chicago) 

Biotechnology:  An  Industry  Comes  of  Age,  by  Steve  Olson  for  the  Academy  Industry 
Program,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Medicine  (National  Academy  Press) 

Hazards:  Technology  and  Fairness,  National  Academy  of  Engineering  (National  Acad¬ 
emy  Press) 

Reconnecting  Youth:  The  Next  Stage  of  Reform,  a  report  from  the  Business  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (ECS  Distribution  Center) 

Reporting  Science:  The  Case  of  Aggression,  edited  by  Jeffrey  H.  Goldstein  (Lawrence 
Erlbaum  Associates,  Publishers) 

The  Last  Little  Citadel:  American  High  Schools  Since  1940,  by  Robert  Hampel  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company) 

The  Positive  Sum  Strategy:  Harnessing  Technology  for  Economic  Growth,  edited  by  Ralph 
Landau  and  Nathan  Rosenberg  (National  Academy  Press) 

This  Year  in  School  Science  1985:  Science  Teaching,  edited  by  Audrey  B.  Champagne 
and  Leslie  E.  Hornig  (American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science) 

Transition  Mathematics,  by  Zalman  Usiskin  and  James  Flanders,  Cathy  Hynes, 

Lydia  Polonsky,  Susan  Porter,  Steven  Viktora,  University  of  Chicago  School  Math¬ 
ematics  Project  (University  of  Chicago) 
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Transition  Mathematics:  Teacher's  Notes,  University  of  Chicago  School  Mathematics 
Project  (University  of  Chicago) 


Strengthening  human  resources  in  developing  countries 

African  Independence:  The  First  Twenty-Five  Years,  edited  by  Gwendolen  M.  Carter 
and  Patrick  O'Meara  (Indiana  University  Press;  Hutchinson) 

Main  Street  America  and  The  Third  World,  by  John  Maxwell  Hamilton  (Seven  Locks 
Press) 

South  Africa:  The  Cordoned  Heart,  edited  by  Omar  Badsha  (The  Gallery  Press,  Cape 
Town,  and  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company) 

Strategies  for  African  Development,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Berg  and  Jennifer  Seymour 
Whitaker  (University  of  California  Press) 


Avoiding  nuclear  war 

Achieving  Effective  Arms  Control:  Recommendations,  Background,  and  Analysis,  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Arms  Control  and  Security  Affairs  of  The 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  (The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York) 

Environmental  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War,  Volume  I,  Physical  and  Atmospheric 
Effects,  by  A.  Barrie  Pittock,  Thomas  P.  Ackerman,  Paul  J.  Critzen,  Michael  C. 
MacCracken,  Charles  S.  Shapiro,  and  Richard  P.  Turco  (John  Wiley  &  Sons) 

Environmental  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War,  Volume  II,  Ecological  and  Agricultural 
Effects,  by  Mark  A.  Harwell  and  Thomas  C.  Hutchinson  (John  Wiley  &c  Sons) 

The  Medical  Implications  of  Nuclear  War,  edited  by  Fredric  Solomon,  M.D.,  and 
Robert  Q.  Marston,  M.D.  (National  Academy  Press) 

Planet  Earth  in  Jeopardy:  Environmental  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War,  by  Lydia  Dotto 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons) 

Preventing  Nuclear  War:  A  Realistic  Approach,  edited  by  Barry  M.  Blechman  (Indiana 
University  Press) 

Reassessing  the  Soviet  Challenge  in  Africa,  edited  by  Michael  Clough,  contributions 
by  Paul  B.  Henze,  Martin  Lowenkopf,  John  Marcum,  Institute  of  International 
Studies  (University  of  California,  Berkeley) 
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Weapons  in  Space,  edited  by  Franklin  A.  Long,  Donald  Hafner,  and  Jeffrey  Boutwell 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Co.) 


Special  projects 

Our  Aging  Society:  Paradox  and  Promise,  edited  by  Alan  Pifer  and  Lydia  Bronte 
(W.W.  Norton  &  Company) 


Former  grant  programs 

American  Professors:  A  National  Resource  Imperiled,  by  Howard  R.  Bowen  and  Jack 
H.  Schuster  (Oxford  University  Press) 

Children's  Books  1911-1986,  favorite  children's  books  from  the  branch  collections  of 
The  New  York  Public  Library  (The  New  York  Public  Library) 

Learning  to  Speak:  A  Manual  for  Parents,  by  Philip  R.  Zelazo,  Richard  B.  Kearsley, 
and  Judy  A.  Ungerer  (Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  Publishers) 

Political  Cognition,  edited  by  Richard  R.  Lau  and  David  O.  Sears,  The  19th  Annual 
Carnegie  Symposium  on  Cognition  (Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  Publishers) 

School  Dropouts:  Everybody's  Problem  (Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  Inc.) 

Social  Engineering  in  Family  Matters,  by  Burton  Mindick  (Praeger  Publishers) 

The  American  South  Comes  of  Age,  a  video  series  and  anthology,  edited  by  Jack  Bass 
and  Thomas  E.  Terrill  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 

The  Many  Lives  of  Academic  Presidents:  Time,  Place  &  Character,  by  Clark  Kerr  and 
Marian  L.  Gade  (Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges) 

Women's  Work,  Men's  Work:  Sex  Segregation  on  the  Job,  edited  by  Barbara  F.  Reskin 
and  Heidi  I.  Hartmann  (National  Academy  Press) 


Publications  and  nonprint  ?7iaterials  resulting  from  grants 
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REPORT  OF 
THE  TREASURER 


The  annual  financial  statements  and  additional  financial  tabulations  for  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  appear  on  pages  82  through  117.  The  following  comments 
and  data  supplement  that  information. 

Investments 

The  Corporation's  principal  investment  objective  is  to  achieve  long-term  total  re¬ 
turn,  consisting  of  capital  appreciation  as  well  as  dividend  and  interest  income, 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  endowment  while  continuing 
to  support  the  program  of  the  Corporation.  To  monitor  performance  in  connection 
with  this  objective,  monthly  and  annual  indices  of  total  return  on  the  portfolio  are 
calculated.  The  index  shows  a  total  return  of  33.6  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1986.  The  annual  rate  of  return  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  15.4 
percent,  compounded  annually.  In  terms  of  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power, 
the  total  return  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  8.2  percent,  compounded  annually. 

On  September  30,  1986,  the  market  value  of  the  Corporation's  investments  was 
$713.5  million,  compared  with  $564.4  million  on  September  30,  1986,  and  $280 
million  on  September  30,  1976.  This  is  an  increase  of  26.4  percent  in  one  year  and 
155  percent  in  ten  years.  Adjusted  for  inflation,  the  increase  over  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  34  percent,  or  3  percent  compounded  annually.  During  this  period,  the 
trustees  authorized  $197.7  million  for  grants,  administrative  expenses,  and  federal 
taxes. 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  investment  assets  on  September  30, 
1986. 


Investment  assets  on  September  30,  1986 


Market 

value 

Percent 
of  total 

Prior  year 
percent  of  total 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$390,598,555 

54.7% 

49.2% 

Convertible  securities 

7,546,131 

1.1 

2.4 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short  term 

76,176,598 

10.7 

8.3 

Other 

180,937,897 

25.3 

31.7 

Limited  partnerships 

51,170,912 

7.2 

7.0 

Other 

7,058,842 

1.0 

1.4 

$713,488,935 

100.0% 

100.0% 
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The  Corporation's  trustees  delegate  investment  decisions  concerning  publicly 
traded  securities  to  investment  managers  who  operate  within  investment  policies 
and  standards  set  by  the  trustees.  The  finance  and  administration  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  meets  periodically  with  the  managers. 

During  the  1984  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  authorized  its  managers  to  invest  in 
foreign  securities,  with  the  objective  of  enhancing  the  overall  rate  of  investment 
return.  On  September  30,  1986,  approximately  14.7  percent  of  the  Corporation's 
investment  assets  was  invested  in  foreign  securities  and  currencies. 

While  delegating  authority  for  individual  investment  decisions  to  outside  man¬ 
agers,  the  trustees  retain  ultimate  responsibility  for  investment  policy,  including 
policy  relating  to  the  public  responsibilities  of  the  corporations  represented  in  the 
investment  portfolio.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  policy  to  specific  circumstances 
raised  by  corporate  proxy  resolutions,  the  trustees  have  endorsed  the  following 
voting  procedures: 

The  Corporation's  treasurer  receives  and  reviews  all  proxy  statements  and 
votes  proxies  where  trustee  policy  has  been  clearly  established. 

Proxy  statements  which  contain  resolutions  related  to  those  corporate  gover¬ 
nance  or  public  responsibility  issues  where  the  policy  issues  have  not  been 
determined  are  referred  to  the  finance  and  administration  committee  which 
then  decides,  on  behalf  of  the  full  board  of  trustees,  how  the  proxies  will  be 
voted. 

In  addition  to  a  positive  or  negative  vote,  trustee  action  on  proxy  issues  may 
involve  written  or  oral  communication  with  senior  officers  of  corporations  whose 
securities  are  held  in  the  Corporation's  portfolio. 

Income 

The  gross  income  from  investments  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1986,  was 
$36,645,585,  compared  with  $36,614,960  the  preceding  year.  Investment  expendi¬ 
tures,  consisting  primarily  of  asset  management  fees,  amounted  to  $2,161,074  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1986,  versus  $1,677,825  a  year  earlier.  Net 
investment  income,  when  combined  with  other  income,  produced  total  income  of 
$34,505,091. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures 

Each  year,  the  trustees  appropriate  funds  to  be  used  for  grants  and  for  projects 
administered  by  the  officers.  Because  many  of  these  grants  involve  multi-year 
commitments,  about  one-half  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  spent  in  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  original  appropriation  is  made.  A  total  of 
$29,226,646  was  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1986,  an 
increase  of  10.7  percent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  prior  year. 

Any  balance  held  by  a  grantee  after  a  project  has  been  completed  or  terminated 
is  refunded  to  the  Corporation;  if  the  balance  has  not  been  distributed  to  the 
grantee,  it  is  cancelled  by  the  Corporation.  Refunds  and  cancellations  are  listed  on 
page  117  as  adjustment  of  appropriations.  For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1986, 
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they  totaled  $540,865.  Net  appropriations,  therefore,  were  $28,685,781.  A  complete 
list  of  grants  and  other  appropriations  is  shown  on  pages  89  through  117. 

The  general  administration,  program  management,  and  direct  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  expenditures,  were  $4,692,263  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1986, 
compared  with  $4,426,605  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  As  the  footnote  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  on  page  88  indicates,  a  substantial  portion  of  expenditures  ($834,262,  or  17.8 
percent)  was  allocated  to  "direct  charitable  activities."  These  are  staff  activities  that 
constitute  services  provided  directly  to  other  exempt  organizations,  governmental 
bodies,  or  the  general  public.  Examples  of  such  services  are  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  grantees  and  potential  grantees;  the  conduct  of  educational 
conferences;  research;  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  educational  materials; 
and  service  on  boards  of  other  charitable  organizations  or  public  commissions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
other  private  foundations  are  subject  to  a  federal  excise  tax  of  2  percent  on  income 
and  realized  capital  gains.  However,  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  the  rate  is 
reduced  to  1  percent,  if  the  foundation  maintains  its  average  expenditure  rate  of 
the  previous  five  years  and  in  addition  spends  the  savings  —  1  percent  of  income 
and  realized  capital  gains.  With  the  help  of  increased  program  appropriations,  the 
Corporation  qualified  for  the  reduced  rate  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  tax  savings  are 
estimated  to  be  $1.3  million.  Accrued  taxes  are  carried  as  a  current  liability.  When 
the  taxes  are  paid  in  the  following  fiscal  year,  taxes  on  investment  income  are 
charged  to  general  administration,  and  taxes  on  realized  capital  gains  are  charged 
to  the  principal  fund.  The  balance  sheet  on  page  82  shows  a  deferred  tax  liability 
of  $2,302,613,  representing  the  potential  tax  (at  2  percent)  on  gains  as  yet  unrealized. 

Ten-year  financial  summary 

The  table  below  sets  forth  the  growth  of  investment  assets,  income,  appropriations, 
and  other  expenditures  over  the  ten  fiscal  years  ended  September  30,  1986.  The 
very  significant  rise  in  the  market  value  of  investment  assets  over  the  past  five 
fiscal  years  has  provided  the  basis  for  a  very  large  increase  in  appropriations  in 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1986. 


Ten-year  financial  summary  (in  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 
ended 
September  30 

Market 
value  of 
investments 
at  year  end 

Net 

investment 

income 

Appropriations 
for  grants, 
and  projects 
—  net 

Other 

expenditures* 

1986 

$713,489 

$34,505 

$28,686 

$5,132 

1985 

564,385 

34,966 

26,134 

5,085 

1984 

503,943 

30,986 

19,535 

4,231 

1983 

515,709 

27,170 

13,231 

3,921 

1982 

380,699 

21,875 

14,342 

3,596 

1981 

334,999 

17,149 

12,146 

3,075 

1980 

345,502 

18,586 

11,464 

2,704 

1979 

294,487 

18,614 

12,226 

2,504 

1978 

284,501 

16,457 

11,845 

2,199 

1977 

272,000 

14,575 

12,529 

2,532 

*Includes  direct  charitable  activities;  excludes  investment  expenses. 
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Audit  by  independent  accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  the  Corporation's  accounts  are  to  be  audited  each  year  by 
an  independent  public  accountant.  Accordingly,  the  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.  examined  the  Corporation's  financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1986.  The  Corporation's  financial  statements  and  related 
schedules,  together  with  the  auditor's  opinion  letter,  appear  on  the  following  pages. 
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Opinion  of 

independent  accountants 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of 
September  30,  1986  and  1985,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  fund  bal¬ 
ances  for  the  years  then  ended.  Our  examinations  were  made  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and,  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary 
in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  at  September  30, 1986  and  1985, 
and  the  changes  in  its  fund  balances  for  the  years  then  ended,  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  consistent  basis. 

Our  examinations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  basic 
financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole.  The  supplementary  information  included  in 
the  schedules  on  pages  87  through  117  is  presented  for  purposes  of  additional 
analysis  and  is  not  a  required  part  of  the  basic  financial  statements.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied  in  the  examinations 
of  the  basic  financial  statements  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  fairly  stated  in  all  material 
respects  in  relation  to  the  basic  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 


New  York,  New  York 
November  26,  1986 
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Balance  sheets 

September  30,  1986  and  1985 
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1986  1985 


ssets 

Investments,  at  market 

Equities 

$398,144,686 

$290,768,572 

Fixed  income 

257,114,495 

225,765,378 

Limited  partnership  interests 

51,170,912 

39,702,354 

Other 

7,058,842 

8,148,589 

713,488,935 

564,384,893 

Cash 

1,431,717 

390,424 

Other  receivables 

4,125 

— 

Program-related  investments  (net  of  allowance 
for  possible  losses  of  $408,445  in  1986  and 

$333,814  in  1985)  — note  2 

408,445 

333,813 

Total  assets 

$715,333,222 

$565,109,130 

abilities  and  fund  balances 

Liabilities 

Unpaid  appropriations 

$  22,309,332 

$  20,298,288 

Federal  excise  tax  payable  —  note  3 

Current 

1,302,118 

1,175,826 

Deferred 

2,302,613 

1,253,731 

Total  liabilities 

25,914,063 

22,727,845 

Fund  balances 

Income 

— 

— 

Principal 

689,419,159 

542,381,285 

Total  fund  balances 

689,419,159 

542,381,285 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balances 

$715,333,222 

$565,109,130 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1986  and  1985 


Income  fund 

1986 

1985 

Income 

Investment  income 

$36,645,585 

$36,614,960 

Less  investment  expenditures 

2,161,074 

1,677,825 

Net  investment  income 

34,484,511 

34,937,135 

Other 

20,580 

28,845 

Total  income 

34,505,091 

34,965,980 

Expenditures 

Provision  for  federal  excise  tax  —  note  3 

364,636 

619,823 

General  administration,  program  management, 
and  direct  charitable  activities  — 
notes  4  &  5 

4,692,263 

4,426,605 

Grant  appropriations  (net  of  refunds  and  cancellations 
of  $339,855  in  1986  and  $256,224  in  1985) 

26,628,638 

24,944,922 

Appropriations  for  projects  administered  by  the 
officers  (net  of  refunds  and  cancellations  of 
$201,010  in  1986  and  $1,281  in  1985) 

2,057,143 

1,189,465 

Provision  for  possible  losses  on  program-related 
investments  —  note  2 

74,631 

38,814 

Total  expenditures 

33,817,311 

31,219,629 

Excess  of  income  over  expenditures 

687,780 

3,746,351 

Transfer  to  principal  fund 

$  (687,780) 

$ (3,746,351) 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 

for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1986  and  1985 


Principal  fund  1986 

Expendable: 

Balance  at  beginning  of  year  $407,044,417 

Additions  and  deductions 

Net  gain  on  investment  transactions  96,180,625 

Net  realized  gain  on  recovery  of  reversionary 
interests  2,845 

Less  applicable  federal  excise  tax — note  3  (961,835) 

Unrealized  appreciation  of 

investments  net  of  deferred  federal 
excise  tax  of  $1,043,438  in 

1986  and  $568,183  in  1985  — note  3  51,128,459 

Transferred  from  income  fund  687,780 

Total  expendable,  end  of  year — note  1  554,082,291 


Nonexpendable  (balance  at  beginning  and  end  of  year): 

Endowment 

Legacy 

Total  nonexpendable  —  note  1 
Total  principal  fund  balance 


125,000,000 

10,336,868 

135,336,868 

$689,419,159 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


1985 


$351,405,016 

24,611,050 

3,548 

(496,396) 

27,774,848 

3,746,351 

407,044,417 

125,000,000 

10,336,868 

135,336,868 

$542,381,285 
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Notes  to  financial  statements 

September  30,  1986  and  1985 


(1)  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies: 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  substantially  on  the  ac¬ 
crual  basis  of  accounting  and  accordingly  reflect  all  significant  receivables  and  payables. 
However,  investment  income  is  recorded  on  a  cash-collected  basis,  and  purchases  of 
furniture  and  office  equipment,  including  computers,  are  not  capitalized  but  are  charged 
against  income  in  the  year  acquired.  These  two  exceptions  to  the  accrual  basis  of  ac¬ 
counting  have  no  material  effect  on  financial  position  or  changes  in  fund  balances. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  are  accounted  for  in  two  funds  —  income  and 
principal.  The  principal  fund  consists  of  nonexpendable  and  expendable  resources. 
Nonexpendable  resources  were  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  who,  by  the  terms  of 
the  conveying  instrument,  stipulated  that  the  principal  may  never  be  expended.  Ex¬ 
pendable  resources  represent  net  gains  on  investment  transactions  and  reversionary 
interests  which  are  available  to  support  activities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  New  York  State  Not-for-Profit  Corporation  Law. 

(2)  Program-related  investments: 

The  Corporation  has  made  investments  in  loans  to  non-profit  organizations,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  investments  being  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  foundation  is  organized  and  operated. 

Due  to  the  risk  involved  in  these  investments,  the  Corporation  perceives  the  collect- 
ability  of  these  amounts  to  be  approximately  50  percent  of  the  remaining  loan  amount 
and  has  therefore  set  aside  a  reserve  of  50  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance. 

(3)  Federal  excise  tax  payable: 

The  Corporation  is  liable  for  federal  taxes  of  2  percent  of  the  net  investment  income 
which  includes  realized  capital  gains  for  the  year.  However,  for  the  year  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1986,  this  tax  is  reduced  to  1  percent  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  Therefore, 
current  taxes  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1986  and  1985  are  estimated  at  1  percent 
and  2  percent  of  net  investment  income,  respectively. 

Deferred  taxes  represent  2  percent  of  unrealized  appreciation  on  investments  for  the 
years  ended  September  30,  1986  and  1985,  as  qualification  for  the  1  percent  tax  is  not 
determinable  until  the  fiscal  year  in  which  gains  are  realized. 

Tax  expense  is  allocated  to  the  Income  Fund  based  on  the  tax  percentage  for  net 
investment  income  excluding  realized  gains  and  to  the  principal  fund  for  the  tax  per¬ 
centage  of  net  realized  and  unrealized  gains. 

(4)  Retirement  plans: 

The  Corporation  purchases  annuities  for  qualifying  employees  under  the  terms  of  a 
noncontributory,  defined  contribution  retirement  plan  with  the  Teachers  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Retirement  plan  expenses 
for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1986  and  1985  were  $361,519  and  $335,944,  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  established  a  noncontributory  annuity  plan  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  basic  plan  described  above.  This  plan  is  also  administered  by  the  Teachers 
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Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  The  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1986,  to  this  plan  for  the  plan  year 
beginning  January  1,  1985,  was  $82,830.  It  is  expected  that  a  similar  contribution  for  the 
plan  year  beginning  January  1,  1986,  will  be  made. 

(5)  Lease: 

The  Corporation  leases  office  space  under  a  20-year  lease  expiring  March  31,  1988. 
The  basic  annual  rental  is  $136,013  and  is  subject  to  escalation  provisions  for  maintenance 
and  taxes.  Rental  expense  for  1986  and  1985  was  $449,739  and  $386,892,  respectively. 
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Summary  of  investments  held  and  income  from  investments’^ 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1986 


Tax 

basis* ** 

Market 

value 

Excess 
(deficiency) 
of  market 
value  over 
tax  basis 

Income 

Equities 

Common  stocks 

$303,507,941 

$390,598,555 

$  87,090,614 

$10,557,574 

Convertible  securities 

6,812,305 

7,546,131 

733,826 

590,368 

Fixed  income  securities 

Short  term 

73,261,546 

76,176,598 

2,915,052 

3,833,269 

Intermediate  and 
long  term 

162,980,549 

180,937,897 

17,957,348 

17,187,444 

Limited  partnership 
interests 

45,009,305 

51,170,912 

6,161,607 

4,252,849 

Other 

7,058,842 

7,058,842 

_ 

224,081 

$598,630,488 

$713,488,935 

$114,858,447 

$36,645,585 

*A  complete  listing  of  securities  is  available  upon  written  request. 

**Tax  basis  is  cost,  except  for  limited  partnership  investments,  which  are  carried  at  equity. 
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Schedule  of  general  administration,  program  management,  direct 
charitable  activities,  and  investment  expenditures  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1986,  with  comparative  totals  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1985 


1986 

1985 

General  administration, 
program  management, 
and  direct  charitable 
activities  expenditures 

Investment 

expenditures 

Total 

Total 

Salaries 

$2,236,192 

$  105,289 

$2,341,481 

$2,172,066 

Investment  advisory 
and  custody  fees 

1,950,951 

1,950,951 

1,457,654 

Employee  benefits  —  note  2 

800,825 

38,614 

839,439 

864,254 

Rent — note  3 

434,932 

20,972 

455,904 

368,236 

Travel 

185,793 

11,061 

196,854 

197,589 

Quarterly  and  annual  reports 

192,871 

— 

192,871 

204,891 

Trustees'  honoraria  and 

expenses 

130,083 

11,657 

141,740 

182,736 

Postage,  telephone,  and 
messenger  services 

132,899 

6,408 

139,307 

129,127 

Office  equipment, 
services  and  supplies 

102,349 

4,935 

107,284 

116,359 

Conferences  and  meetings 

99,972 

1,177 

101,149 

92,675 

Computer  equipment  and  services 

85,548 

4,125 

89,673 

50,038 

Consultants 

86,034 

— 

86,034 

114,340 

Copying  and  duplicating 

48,605 

2,344 

50,949 

41,424 

Insurance 

48,553 

— 

48,553 

21,927 

Legal  and  accounting  services 

33,971 

1,972 

35,943 

66,538 

Miscellaneous 

33,169 

417 

33,586 

3,307 

Books  and  periodicals 

23,900 

1,152 

25,052 

20,544 

Special  projects 

15,592 

— 

15,592 

— 

Membership  fees 

975 

— 

975 

725 

$4,692,263’^ 

$2,161,074 

$6,853,337 

$6,104,430 

*Includes  $834,262  of  direct  charitable  activities  expenditures. 

**Includes  $1,677,825  of  investment  expenditures  and  $1,130,232  of  direct  charitable  activities  expen¬ 
ditures. 
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Schedule  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Academy  for  Educational  Development 
680  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

National  Adolescent  Pregnancy 

Prevention  Program 

$600,000 

$300,000 

$300,000 

ACCESS:  A  Security  Information 

Service 

1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Development  of  a  security  information 
service 

25,000 

25,000 

Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York 
24-16  Bridge  Plaza  South 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 
Activities  concerned  with  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  and  the 
effectiveness  of  junior  high  schools  — 
$179,000  (1985) 

$  85,200 

85,200 

Africa  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  3851 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27702 

Promotion  of  a  biweekly  newsletter  on 
current  African  affairs 

25,000 

25,000 

African-American  Institute 

833  United  Nations  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Program  on  Policy  Issues  in  African- 
American  Relations — $635,000  (1985) 

423,400 

211,600 

211,800 

Integration  of  women  and  development 
issues  into  the  Program  on  Policy  Issues 
in  African-American  Relations 

100,000 

100,000 

African  Medical  and  Research 

Foundation 

420  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10170 

Operational  Research  and  Evaluation 
Unit— $443,000  (1984) 

250,650 

158,750 

91,900 

Planning  meetings  on  health  education  in 
eastern  and  southern  Africa 

25,000 

25,000 

Research  and  meetings  on  nonformal 
health  education  in  eastern  and  southern 
Africa 

416,500 

127,200 

289,300 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 

136  Irving  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Research  on  the  processes  of  international 
negotiations 

400,000 

250,000 

150,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Annual  Science  Education  Colloquium 
and  related  activities— $356,000  (1984) 

138,700 

138,700 

Assessment  and  reformulation  of  the 
content  of  precollegiate  education  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  technology  — 
$923,200  (1985) 

463,200 

231,000 

232,200 

Program  in  Science,  Arms  Control,  and 
National  Safety — $256,500  (1985) 

99,000 

99,000 

Project  to  improve  science  and 
mathematics  education  for  minority, 
female,  and  disabled  youth — $700,000 
(1985) 

583,000 

234,000 

349,000 

Research  and  writing  on  development  in 
Africa  by  John  Walsh— $97,750  (1985) 

48,875 

48,875 

Feasibility  study  for  an  African  journal 
of  science  and  technology 

24,200 

24,200 

Press  briefing  and  a  videotape  on  arms 
control  verification  and  compliance 

25,000 

25,000 

Redistribution  of  unsold  copies  of  a 
monthly  science  magazine  to  inner-city 
schools 

25,000 

25,000 

American  Civil  Liberties 

Union  Foundation 

132  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Center  for  National  Security  Studies 
Project  on  Government  Secrecy  — 
$150,000  (1985) 

75,000 

75,000 

Voting  Rights  Project 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
228  East  45th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Fellowships  for  recent  Ph.D.  recipients 
—$500,000  (1982) 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

American  Council  for  Voluntary 
International  Action 

200  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

National  survey  of  U.S.  public  opinion 
about  international  development 

243,000 

243,000 

Workshop  and  handbook  on  evaluation  of 
public  education  about  international 
development  and  development  assistance 

24,800 

24,800 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

1125  15th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Conference  for  state  officials  on 
adolescent  pregnancy 

20,000 

20,000 

American  Society  of  Zoologists 

P.  O.  Box  2739 

Thousand  Oaks,  California  91360 
Symposium  series  on  education  in 
biology— $121,600  (1985) 

74,527 

31,354 

43,173 

Arms  Control  Association 

11  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Program  on  arms  control  and  national 
security  for  the  Washington  press  corps 

25,000 

25,000 

Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Aspen  Strategy  Group — $200,000 
(1985) 

100,000 

100,000 

Meetings  on  U.S. -Soviet  relations  for 
American  lawmakers — $170,000 
(1985) 

310,000 

55,785 

55,785 

281,100 

28,900 

Inter-American  Dialogue 

250,000 

83,360 

166,640 

Association  of  Science-Technology 
Centers 

1413  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Assistance  to  science  museums  in  serving 
girls,  minorities,  and  disabled  students 

25,000 

25,000 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 

City  of  New  York  Fund 

42  West  44th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Preparation  of  a  handbook  on  the  liability 
of  directors  and  officers  of  nonprofit 
organizations 

15,000 

15,000 

Avance-San  Antonio 

1226  N.W.  18th  Street 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78207 

Planning  an  evaluation  of  the  Parent- 
Child  Education  Program 

8,000 

8,000 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education 

610  West  112th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10025 

Study  of  public  school  involvement  in 
programs  for  young  children — $297,000 
(1985) 

257,000 

138,000 

119,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Black  Lawyers'  Association 

Legal  Education  Centre 

P.O.  Box  61246 

Marshalltown  2107 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Support — $75,000  (1983) 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Breznitz,  Shlomo 

343  Congressional  Lane 

Rockville,  Maryland  20852 

Writing  on  education  for  a  changing 
world— $25,000  (1985) 

15,000 

12,000 

3,000 

Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Research  on  international  security  issues 
as  affected  by  U.S. -Soviet  relations  — 
$750,000  (1985) 

500,000 

250,000 

250,000 

Project  on  federal  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 

25,000 

25,000 

Brookline,  Public  Schools  of 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Brookline  Early  Education  Project 

25,000 

25,000 

Brown  University 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  — 

$400,000  (1984) 

160,000 

100,000 

60,000 

Study  of  public  attitudes  and  knowledge 
about  nuclear  arms  policy  and  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Public  Agenda  Foundation 

350,000 

175,000 

175,000 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  California  94720 

Dissemination  of  programs  to  promote 
mathematics  education  for  women  and 
minorities  —  $536,100  (1983) 

62,000 

62,000 

Pilot  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and 
Science  Achievement  program  at  the 
junior  high  school  level — $603,750 
(1984) 

301,875 

201,250 

100,625 

Writing  on  higher  education,  industrial 
relations,  and  social  change  by  Clark 
Kerr— $145,500  (1984) 

93,340 

57,864 

35,476 

Research  on  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
behavior  in  selected  regions  —  $599,675 
(1985) 

513,335 

189,495 

323,840 

Science  literacy  materials  and  training 
project — $295,000  (1985) 

221,250 

147,500 

73,750 

Research  on  education  and  the  economy 

285,000 

285,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

California,  University  of,  San  Diego 

La  Jolla,  California  92093 

Laboratory  of  Comparative  Human 
Cognition — $314,500  (1984) 

164,870 

164,870 

Study  of  warfare  in  space  by  the  Institute 
on  Global  Conflict  and  Cooperation  — 
$250,000  (1984) 

11,500 

109,973 

109,973 

11,500 

Conference  on  international  cooperation 
in  science,  education,  and  culture 

25,000 

25,000 

California,  University  of,  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  California  94143 

Evaluation  of  comprehensive  school-based 
health  clinics  in  the  Bay  Area 

200,000 

49,980 

150,020 

Cape  Town,  University  of 

University  Private  Bag 

Rondebosch  7700 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty 
and  Development  in  Southern  Africa  — 
$200,000  (1985) 

130,000 

130,000 

Caribbean  Resources  Development 
Foundation 

7855  N.W.  12th  Street 

Miami,  Florida  33126 

Meetings  of  leaders  from  the  Caribbean 
and  North  America  on  Caribbean 
development 

50,000 

50,000 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace 

11  Dupont  Circle,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Preparation  and  publication  of 
Proliferation  Today — $194,100  (1984) 

12,700 

12,700 

Preparation  and  publication  of  an  annual 
report  on  nuclear  proliferation 

200,000 

88,500 

111,500 

Research  on  verification  and  compliance 
in  arms  control  agreements 

205,000 

99,550 

105,450 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 

1530  P  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Postdoctoral  fellowships  in  the  natural 
sciences — $625,000  (1982) 

125,000 

125,000 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

5000  Forbes  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 
Consortium  to  develop  educational 
applications  for  an  information 
technology  system  in  higher  education  — 
$1,060,000  (1983) 

369,550 

369,550 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Development  and  demonstration  of  a 
computer-based  geometry  tutor — 

$552,000  (1985) 

25,000 

144,310 

25,000 

144,310 

Workshops  for  university  faculty  on 
software  for  advanced- function 
workstations 

194,000 

128,000 

66,000 

Center  for  Education  on  Nuclear  War 

122  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Study  group  on  U.S.  policy  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons 

97,700 

45,200 

52,500 

Center  for  Population  Options 

1012  14th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Projects  concerned  with  the  electronic 
media  and  adolescent  sexuality  — 

$180,000  (1985) 

90,000 

90,000 

Services  to  school-based  health  clinics 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Center  for  Responsive  Politics 

2001  O  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Project  on  foundations  established  by 
political  figures  to  deal  with  public  policy 
issues 

15,000 

15,000 

Center  for  Studies  of  the  Person 

1125  Torrey  Pines  Road 

La  Jolla,  California  92037 

Exploration  of  person-centered 
approaches  to  resolving  international 
conflict 

25,000 

25,000 

Centre  for  African  Family  Studies 

Mlima  House 

Upper  Hill  Road 

P.  O.  Box  60054 

Nairobi,  Kenya 

Workshop  on  adolescent  fertility  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa 

25,000 

25,000 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

5757  South  University  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Field  education  project  on  black  church 
programs  for  children  and  families  — 
$331,500  (1985) 

276,250 

110,500 

165,750 

Chicago,  University  of 

Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Development  of  an  integrated  secondary 
school  mathematics  curriculum 

1,000,000 

333,334 

666,666 

Research  on  factors  influencing  family 
structure  in  the  inner  city 

300,000 

100,000 

200,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Child  Care,  Inc. 

275  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
Development  of  model  family  day  care 
networks  in  New  York  City  260,000 

Children's  Defense  Fund 
122  C  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Support— $900,000  (2985)  600,000 

Children's  Television  Workshop 
One  Lincoln  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10023 
Production  of  a  television  series  about 
mathejnatics  for  children — $1,000,000 

(1985)  250,000 

Citizens  Committee  on  Future 
Directions  for  the  Peace  Corps 
do  International  Development 
Conference 

1401  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Conference  on  the  future  of  the  Peace 

Corps  15,000 

Claremont  University  Center  and 
Graduate  School 
Claremont,  California  91711 

Tomas  Rivera  Center  for  Chicano  policy 

studies  698,000 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


130,000  130,000 


300,000  300,000 


250,000 


15,000 


331,000  367,000 


Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  10032 

Development  of  model  comprehensive 
health  and  educational  services  in  junior 
high  schools  —  $330,000  (1985) 

Research  and  training  on  Soviet 
international  security  and  arms  control 
issues — $1,500,000  (1985) 

Research  on  fertility-related  behavior  of 
Hispanic  adolescents  —  $191,400  (1985) 

Development  of  an  educational  television 

series  and  course  on  Latin  America  and 

the  Caribbean  25,000 

Research  and  public  education  in  the 

Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  about 

laws  and  policies  affecting  the  education 

and  health  of  women  and  girls  250,000 

Research  conference  on  the  27th 

Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 

the  Soviet  Union  52,500 

Visit  to  the  United  States  by  Ernest 

Moseneke,  a  black  lawyer  from  South 

Africa  ‘  12,689 


275,000 

110,000 

165,000 

500,000 

500,000 

96,950 

96,950 

25,000 

102,300 

147,700 

52,500 

12,689 
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Allocated  or 

Recipient  and/or  appropriated 

purpose  during  year 

Commission  on  College  Retirement 

237  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Dissemination  and  implementation  of  its 

final  report  300,000 

Studi/  of  long-term  care  insurance  200,000 

Committee  for  National  Security 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Conference  on  effective  citizen  education 
about  the  Soviet  Union  24,500 

Congress  of  National  Black  Churches 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Church-based  educational  programs  for 

childrejr  and  families  668,000 

Planning  church  programs  for  black 

children  and  families  115,500 

Consortium  for  the  Advancement  of 
Private  Higher  Education 
1730  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Support— $1,528,500  (1984);  $450,000 
(1985) 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853 

Research  and  writing  on  the  management 
of  international  crises  —  $265,000  (1985)  9,000 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
400  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Math  and  science  education  activities  of 
the  Resource  Center  on  Educational 
Equity— $293,400  (1985) 

Council  on  Foundations 
1828  L  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

1986  Membership  sufiport  23,200 


Unpaid  at 

beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 

year  year  of  year 


300,000 

200,000 


24,500 


268,400  399,600 

115,500 


1,099,250 


123,400 


944,500 


48,400 

9,000 


154,750 


75,000 


135,100  135,100 


23,200 


Council  on  Library  Resources 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Program  of  education  and  management 
training  in  the  research  library  field  — 

$450,000  (1981)  80,000  80,000 

Defense  for  Children  International-USA 
534  Eighth  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11215 
Public  education  in  the  United  States  on 
children's  rights  throughout  the  Third 

World  10,000  4,000  6,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Dimancescu,  Dan 
Botkin,  James 
50  Church  Street 
Harvard  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
Completion  of  a  report  on  a  study  of 

centers  of  technological  innovation  14,799  14,799 

Dryfoos,  Joy 
20  Circle  Drive 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York  10706 
Research  and  writing  on  adolescents  at 

risk  96,600  48,300  48,300 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 

during  year  year  year  of  year 


Eastern  Cape  Legal  Information 
and  Support  Services 
8  Don  Kin  Street 
Grahamstown  6140 
Republic  of  South  Africa 
Legal  advice  and  education  program  in 

rural  South  Africa  50,000  50,000 

Editorial  Projects  in  Education 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Education  Week— $300,000(1985)  150,000  150,000 


Education  Commission  of  the  States 
1860  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80295 
Publication  of  materials  concerning 
school  teachers  as  professionals  25,000 

Education  Development  Center 
55  Chapel  Street 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 
Production  of  materials  on  policies  and 
practices  in  nutrition  education  for  use  in 
developing  countries  79,400 

Education  Matters 
P.  O.  Box  1656 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
Pilot  study  of  high  school  characteristics 
and  school  dropouts  8,000 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation 

356  West  58th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Television  series  on  U.S.-Soviet 

relations  250,000 

Educational  Equity  Concepts 
440  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Forum  on  social  issues  with  implications 

for  young  children  6,000 


25,000 


79,400 


8,000 


75,000  175,000 


6,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Erikson  Institute 
25  West  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
Feasibility  study  for  a  national  certificate 
program  in  the  prevention  of  childhood 
injury  25,000 


Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


25,000 


Facing  History  and  Ourselves 
National  Foundation 
25  Kennard  Road 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  02146 

Development  and  dissemination  of  a 
school  curriculum  on  volunteerism  and 

the  nonprofit  sector  25,000  25,000 

First  Nations  Financial  Project 
Route  14,  Box  74 
Falmouth,  Virginia  22405 
Master's  program  in  public  and  private 
management  for  native  Americans  — 

$264,250  (1985)  187,425  54,800  132,625 


Florida,  University  of 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
Development  and  evaluation  of  a 
videodisc  system  for  elementary  science 
curricula  —  $184,200  (1985) 


92,100  92,100 


Foundation  Center 
79  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10003 
Florence  Anderson  Archive  of 

Foundation  History  21,000 

Fundacion  Educativa  Ana  G.  Mendez 
Apartado  E 

Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico  00928 
Pilot  precollege  program  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  Puerto  Rico 

Georgetown  University 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Study  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers 

Study  of  the  roles  of  the  military  in 
Soviet  politics,  economy,  and  society 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.C.  20052 

Series  of  policy  seminars  on  child  health 
and  development  issues  233,450 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 
205  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Development  and  evaluation  of  four 
models  for  pregnancy  prevention  among 
adolescents — $225,000  (1985) 


335,000 

25,000 

118,750 


21,000 

171,190  163,810 

25,000 

59,375  59,375 

57,500  175,950 

150,000  75,000  75,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Global  Committee  of  Parliamentarians 
on  Population  and  Development 

304  East  45th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Publication  and  distribution  in  Africa  of 
a  book  on  population  and  health 

20,500 

20,500 

Global  Perspectives  in  Education 

218  East  18th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

Workshop  in  international  development 
education 

9,900 

9,900 

Grassroots  International 

PO.  Box  312 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 
Assistance  to  community-based  education 
and  training  programs  in  South  Africa 

25,000 

25,000 

Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Smoking 

Behavior  and  Policy — $655,200  (1984) 

327,465 

227,465 

100,000 

Studies  on  the  development,  evaluation, 
and  effectiveness  of  family  support 
programs — $180,000  (1985) 

139,500 

90,500 

49,000 

Research  and  education  on  the  avoidance 
of  nuclear  war 

1,170,000 

585,000 

585,000 

Research  and  training  at  the  Harvard 
Negotiation  Project  on  improving  the 

U.S. -Soviet  negotiation  process 

262,000 

131,000 

131,000 

High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation 

600  North  River  Street 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 

Research,  policy  studies,  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  early 
childhood  education — $342,600  (1985) 

149,300 

149,300 

Consultative  Group  on  Early  Childhood 
Care  and  Development 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Ibadan,  University  of 

Ibadan,  Nigeria 

International  Centre  for  Educational 
Evaluation — $400,000  (1973) 

6,900 

6,900  ^ 

Illinois  Caucus  on  Teenage  Pregnancy 

100  West  Randolph  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Statewide  program  of  pregnancy 
prevention  among  middle  school  students 

70,000 

70,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Independent  Sector 
1828  L  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Studies  in  leadership  by  John  W. 
Gardner — $150,000  (1984) 


Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


50,000  50,000 


Membership  support 


6,900 


6,900 


Support 


100,000 


100,000 


Institute  for  East-West 
Security  Studies 
304  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
U.S. -Soviet  Relations  Program  — 
$300,000  (1985) 


238,620  156,200  82,420 


Inter-American  Parliamentary  Group 
on  Population  and  Development 
P.O.  Box  20386 

Dag  Hammarskjold  Conference  Center 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Activities  concerning  population  and 
development  for  parliamentarians  in  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  24,000 

Interlink  Press  Service 
777  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Support  25,000 

International  Center  for 

Research  on  Women 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Research  on  women's  work  and  child 
welfare  in  developing  countries  — 

$160,000  (1985) 


24,000 


25,000 


70,700  40,800  29,900 


International  Health  and  Biomedicine 
The  Manor  House,  Alfriston 
East  Sussex,  BN265S4 
United  Kingdom 
Development  of  public  education 
materials  on  vaccination  and  child 
survival  in  developing  countries  — 

$75,000  (1985) 

Research  for  books  and  television 

programs  on  science  and  technology  in 

developing  countries  353,650 

International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation 
Western  Hemisphere  Region 
105  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Conferences  on  family  health  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  25,000 


40,000  20,000  20,000 

353,650 


25,000 


100 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


International  Research  and 
Exchanges  Board 
126  Alexander  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
Meetings  involving  U.S.  and  Soviet 
scholars  and  policy  experts  —  $394,125 
(1984) 

U.S. -Soviet  joint  study  on  crisis 
prevention  and  settlement — $93,100 
(1985) 

Support  and  facilitation  of  meetings 

involving  U.S.  and  Soviet  scholars  and 

policy  experts  400,000 

International  University  Consortium 
for  Telecommunications  in  Learning 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 
Support  —  $573,500  (1984) 

Janis,  Irving 
627  Scotland  Drive 
Santa  Rosa,  California  95405 
Research  and  writing  on  the  management 
of  international  crises — $135,000  (1985) 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 
Conferences  of  American  legislators  with 
British  parliamentarians  and  African 
leaders— $106,600  (1971) 

Study  of  the  effects  of  militarization  of 
space  on  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war — 

$240,900  (1985) 


150,000 

81,100 


117,474 


115,717 


7,956 

120,450 


Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 
Planning  policy  research  on  the  black 
family  24,800 

Joint  PVO/University 
Rural  Development  Center 
Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina  28723 
Support  25,000 

Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 
Conference  on  the  origins  and  prevention 
of  war  25,000 

Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 

Under  Law 

1400  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Voting  Rights  Project  —  $200,000  (1985) 


100,000 


150,000 

81,100 

175,000 


117,474 


65,725 


120,450 


24,800 


25,000 


25,000 


100,000 


225,000 


49,992 


7,956 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Legal  Resources  Trust 
P.  O.  Box  9495 
2000  Johannesburg 
Republic  of  South  Africa 
Educational  activities  of  the  Port 
Elizabeth  Eegal  Resources  Centre  100,000 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Levine,  Robert  A. 

10321  Chrysanthemum  Lane 
Los  Angeles,  California  90077 
Research  and  writing  on  American  and 
European  views  about  military  policy  25,000 

Makerere  University 
P.  O.  Box  7062 
Kampala,  Uganda 
Conference  on  economic  and  social 
development  in  Uganda  15,000 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  02543 
Fellowship  program  for  science  writers  55,140 

Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 

76  Summer  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Research  and  advocacy  concerning 
Boston  middle  schools'  absentee  and 
dropout  rates  143,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

77  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Arms  Control  and  Defense  Policy 
Program  — $1,100,000  (1984) 

Development  of  a  course  for  national 

security  policymakers  on  interpreting  the 

behavior  of  nations  25,000 


540,000 


Massachusetts,  University  of 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003 

Training  of  visiting  black  South  African 
math  and  science  teachers  in 

mathematical  problem  solving  13,000 

Melmed,  Arthur  S. 

4727  30th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20008 

Writmg  on  improving  education  through 

the  application  of  cognitive  science  and 

information  technology  16,530 

Mental  Health  Law  Project 

2021  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Advocacy  on  behalf  of  preschool 
developmentally  disabled  children  — 

$212,000  (1984)  230,000 


50,000 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


50,000  50,000 


8,500  16,500 


15,000 


24,900  30,240 


71,500  71,500 


378,000  162,000 

25,000 


13,000 


10,000  6,530 


50,000 

60,000  170,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund 
634  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California  90014 
Program  of  education  litigation  and 
advocacy  —  $760,400  (1984) 

Conference  on  litigation  and  advocacy 

strategies  for  improving  educational 

equity  for  Hispanics  20,000 


Allocated  or 


Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 


275,200 


Michigan,  University  of 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109 

Activities  related  to  the  Fourth  Girls  and 
Science  and  Technology  Conference 

25,000 

Study  of  black  registration  and  voting 
patterns  in  the  1984  elections 

25,000 

Study  of  inequalities  in  political 
participation  among  U.S.  citizens 

25,000 

Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


275,200 

20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 


Minnesota,  University  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 
Research  and  public  education  in  the 
Caribbean  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  about 
laws  and  policies  affecting  the  education 
and  health  of  women  and  girls  252,000 


106,500  145,500 


Mississippi  Action  for 
Community  Education 
121  South  Harvey  Street 
Greenville,  Mississippi  38701 

Development  of  a  statewide  coalition  to 

improve  public  school  education  25,000 

Multicultural  Education  Training 
and  Advocacy  Project 
7  Story  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 
Support — $240,000  (1985) 

Fundraising  consultants  25,000 


25,000 


120,000  60,000  60,000 
25,000 


NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund 
99  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10013 
Education  Litigation  Program  — 

$485,000  (1984) 

Conference  on  legal  strategies  for 

improving  educational  equity  25,000 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
186  Remsen  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
Conference  on  litigation  strategies  in  the 
fields  of  education  equity  and  voting 
rights  25,000 


150,000  150,000 

25,000 


25,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


Nairobi,  University  of 
P.O.  Box  30197 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  — 

$383,000  (1976) 

National  Academy  of  Education 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
108  Longfellow  Hall 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
Support  of  a  committee  to  review  the 
report  of  a  government  study  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  25,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 
2101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20418 

Studies  of  important  national  issues  — 

$300,000  (1985) 

Study  of  the  status  of  black  Americans 
—  $250,000  (1985) 


Dissemination  of  a  report  on  vaccine 
supply  and  innovation  in  the  United 
States  23,600 

Dissemination  of  a  report  on  a 

symposium  on  the  medical  consequences 

of  nuclear  war  25,000 

Meeting  of  American  and  European 

scientists  on  international  security  and 

arms  control  25,000 

Meeting  on  scientific  research  in  Africa  25,000 

Planning  a  National  Forum  on  Child 

Health  and  Development  24,500 


Study  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  on 

efforts  to  increase  the  early  use  of 

prenatal  care  among  high-risk  pregnant 

women  50,000 

Committee  on  the  Contributions  of 

Behavioral  and  Social  Science  to  the 

Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  200,000 

National  Academy  of 
Social  Insurance 

236  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Support  25,000 

National  Association  for 
Bilingual  Education 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Support  150,000 


6,093 


200,000 

150,000 


25,000 


100,000 

23,600 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

24,500 


50,000 

200,000 


25,000 


6,093 


200,000 

50,000 


25,000 

125,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

National  Association  for 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher 
Eclucation 

2243  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 
Research  office  on  black  higher  eclucation 

—$225,000(1985)  225,000  75,000  150,000 

National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children 
1834  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 
Child  Care  Information  Service  — 

$690,000  (1984)  285,000  205,000  80,000 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 

during  year  year  year  of  year 


National  Association  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Education 
701  North  Fairfax  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Technical  assistance  to  states  on  preschool 

education  policies  and  programs  301,600 


73,575  228,025 


National  Black  Child 

Development  Institute 

1463  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Support  — $100,000  (1985)  225,000 


50,000  50,000 

75,000  150,000 


National  Center  for 
Charitable  Statistics 
do  Independent  Sector 
1828  L  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Data  collection  and  research  on  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  private 

foundations  20,000  20,000 

National  Center  for  Science  Education 
23  Chelsea  Drive 
Syosset,  New  York  11791 

Support  150,000  50,000  100,000 


National  Coalition  of 
Advocates  for  Students 
100  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
Support  210,000 


110,000  100,000 


National  Committee  for  Responsive 

Philanthropy 

2001  S  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Support— $150,000  (1982);  $70,000 
(1985) 


10,000  10,000 

30,000  20,000  10,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


National  Conference  of  State 

Legislatures 

444  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 
Information  and  technical  assistance  on 
early  childhood  education  and  child-care 
policy  for  state  legislatures — $295,870 
(1985) 


225,870  146,330 


National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 
1730  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Project  on  the  Federal  Social  Role  — 
$350,000  (1985) 


150,000  150,000 


National  Council  of  La  Raza 
20  F  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 
Analysis  of  policies  and  programs 
affecting  the  education  of  Hispanic 
Americans  225,000 


National  Council  of  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers 
P.O.  Box  1404 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68101 
Public  education  project  on  development 
and  development  assistance  24,000 


National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  New  York  10115 
Activities  to  improve  the  quality  of  child¬ 
care  programs — $330,000  (1985) 


37,500 


24,000 


220,000  110,000 


National  Executive  Service  Corps 
622  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Feasibility  study  for  recruiting  retired 
professionals  and  military  personnel  as 
public  school  teachers  84,000 

National  Governors'  Association 
Center  for  Policy  Research 
444  Capitol  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20001 
Preparation  of  reports  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Good  Teachers  and  Good  Teaching  25,000 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 
6030  South  Ellis 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 
Child  development  supplement  to  the 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  25,000 


84,000 


25,000 


25,000 


79,540 


187,500 


110,000 
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Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 


National  Public  Radio 
2025  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Coverage  of  Third  World  development  — 
$300,000  (1985) 


Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Unpaid  at 

beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  year  of  year 


125,000 


125,000 


National  Science  Teachers  Association 
1742  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Conference  on  elementary  school  science 

education  25,000 

National  intersectoral  coalition  to 

improve  science  and  technology  education 

in  the  schools  250,000 

National  Urban  Coalition 
1120  G  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Development  of  a  program  for  black  and 
Hispanic  parents  and  community  groups 
to  improve  education  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  technology  in  the 
schools  453,350 

National  Urban  League 
500  East  62nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
Media  campaign  and  program 
development  to  foster  responsible  sexual 
behavior  among  adolescent  black  males  339,400 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 
1506  Broadway 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

Exploration  of  the  uses  of  litigation  to 
promote  educational  opportunities  for 
native  Americans  25,000 

Native  American  Science  Education 
Association 
10  East  87th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
Project  to  strengthen  precollege  science 
and  mathematics  instruction  for  native 
Americans  175,175 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

122  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10168 

U.S. -Soviet  seismological  research  project  200,000 

Nebraskans  for  Public  Television 
Box  83111 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501 
Production  of  television  science  programs 
for  primary  school  children  and  for 
related  teacher  activities  355,000 


25,000 

114,400  135,600 


214,827  238,523 


72,325  267,075 


25,000 


41,614  133,561 


100,000  100,000 


280,000  75,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


New  York,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of 

110  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 
School  Improvement  Project — $175,000 

(1980)  43,750 

New  York  Public  Library 
Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 
Program  support  500,000 

New  York  Regional  Association  of 
Grantmakers 
505  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10018 
Membership  support  4,700 

New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York  10012 
Research  and  training  on  news  media 
coverage  of  international  security  issues 

—$250,000(1985)  '  166,666 

Conference  on  the  future  role  of  litigation 

in  achieving  educational  equity  40,000 

Replication  of  an  instructional  method 

for  mathematics  and  science  education  in 

elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in 

New  York  State  24,400 


New  York  Urban  Coalition 
99  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10013 
Model  program  to  improve  science 
education  in  elementary  schools  in  New 
York  City  220,500 

New  York  Zoological  Society 
Wildlife  International 
Bronx,  New  York  10460 
Development  and  distribution  of  pilot 
issues  of  a  children's  health  and 
environment  magazine  in  southern 
Africa  25,000 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee 
of  New  York 
419  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
1986  Membership  support  975 

North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 

Mathematics 

P.O.  Box  2418 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 

Development  of  a  high  school 
mathematics  course  for  college-bound 
students  —  $221,500  (1985) 


120,950 


62,500 


4,700 


83,333 

40,000 


24,400 


55,330 


2,000 


975 


120,950 


43,750 


437,500 


83,333 


165,170 


23,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


North  Carolina,  University  of,  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 
Project  on  Adolescent  Literacy  — 

$150,000  (1985) 

Pilot  program  in  mathematics  and  science 

for  minorities  and  girls  in  grades  six 

through  nine  250,000 


Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 


Unpaid  at 

beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 

year  year  of  year 


100,000  100,000 

75,000  175,000 


Nuclear  Control  Institute 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
International  Task  Force  on  Prevention 

of  Nuclear  Terrorism  250,000  250,000 

Nuclear  Times 

298  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Coverage  of  research  and  analysis  on  the 

avoidance  of  nuclear  war  350,000  140,000  210,000 


Okeyo,  Achola  Palo 
P.O.  Box  47422 
Nairobi,  Kenya 
Explorations  into  the  history  and 
relationship  of  three  national  women's 
organizations  in  Kenya — $15,000 
(1982) 


2,000 


2,000 


Overseas  Development  Council 
1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dissemination  of  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  African  Development 
Strategies  90,000 

Overseas  Development  Network 
P.  O.  Box  1430 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02238 

Support  25,000 


Pan  American  Health  Organization 
525  23rd  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 
Project  to  promote  health  and  family  life 
education  in  schools  in  four  countries  and 
in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  299,000 


90,000 


25,000 


87,000  212,000 


Pathfinder  Fund 
1330  Boylston  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
Development  of  model  education  and 
counseling  programs  for  pregnant 
adolescents  in  Kenya  and  Sierra  Leone  — 
$402,200  (1985) 


361,375  40,825  320,550 
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Allocated  or 

Recipient  and/or  appropriated 

purpose  during  year 

Unpaid  at 

beginning  of  Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 

year  year  of  year 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 

Workshops  and  planning  for  an 

interdisciplinary  association  concerned 

with  science,  technology,  and  society  25,000 

25,000 

Phillips  Academy 

Andover,  Massachusetts  01810 

Mathematics  and  Science  for  Minority 

Students  Program  —  $180,000  (1984) 

100,000  60,000  40,000 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Bellenfield  and  Forbes  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Model  program  to  improve  science 

education  in  the  schools  150,000 

50,000  100,000 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 

America 

810  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Survey  of  teenagers'  attitudes  about 

human  sexuality  61,700 

61,700 

Population  Council 

One  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Research  on  child  survival  and  adolescent 
fertility  in  Mexico  and  the 

Commonwealth  Caribbean — $500,000 
(1985) 

437,500  175,000  262,500 

Program  for  Appropriate  Technology 
in  Health 

130  Nickerson  Street 

Seattle,  Washington  98109 

Development  of  methods  to  promote  the 
health  of  mothers  and  newborns  in  two 
southern  African  countries  —  $378,600 
(1985) 

353,600  161,710  191,890 

Public  Agenda  Foundation 

6  East  39th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Evaluation  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 

UNICEF's  public  education  campaign  on 

child  health  and  survival  in  developing 

countries  125,000 

75,000  50,000 

Public  Broadcasting  Associates 

566  Centre  Street 

Newton,  Massachusetts  02158 

Public  television  series  on  science  and 
scientific  evidence  —  $250,000  (1985) 

100,000  100,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


Public  Education  Association 
39  West  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
Monitoring  of  the  New  York  City  Drop¬ 
out  Prevention  Program  245,000 


Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund 
99  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10013 
Education  Rights  Project — $390,000 
(1983) 

Puerto  Rico  Community  Foundation 
Suite  900 

Banco  Popular  Center 
Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico  00918 
Advancement  of  education  and  maternal 
and  child  health  in  Puerto  Rico  — 
$500,000  (1985) 


Quality  Education  Project 
2110  Scott  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94115 
Model  program  to  increase  parent 
involvement  in  elementary  schools  in 
Oakland,  California  175,000 


Radcliffe  College 
10  Garden  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 
Fellowship  program  at  the  Mary 
Ingraham  Bunting  Institute  for 
nontenured  faculty  women  from  research 
universities — $326,740  (1982) 

Rand  Corporation 
1700  Main  Street 
Santa  Monica,  California  90406 
Research  and  training  on  managing 
U.S. -Soviet  conflict  1,000,000 

Research  Foundation  for  Mental 
Hygiene 

44  Holland  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12229 
Planning  a  workshop  on  adolescent  and 
preadolescent  violence  25,000 


Research  Libraries  Group 
Jordan  Quadrangle 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California  94305 

Development  of  local  area  network  access 
to  the  Research  Libraries  Information 
Network— $294,250  (1985) 


212,776 


500,000 


55,720 


130,600 


113,000 


176,000 


80,000 


55,720 


500,000 


25,000 


130,600 


132,000 


212,776 


324,000 


95,000 


500,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Resolution 

630  Natoma  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 
Distribution  in  the  United  States  of  a 
film  and  related  educational  materials  on 
South  Africa 

25,000 

25,000 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08903 
Program  for  Women  State  Legislators  of 
the  Center  for  the  American  Women  and 
Politics 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

San  Francisco  Education  Fund 

1095  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

Model  program  to  improve  science 
education  in  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools 

200,000 

67,450 

132,550 

Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information 

355  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Media  Education  Project  in  Military 
Technology,  National  Security,  and 

Arms  Control — $200,000  (1985) 

150,000 

100,000 

50,000 

Media  education  project  on  child 
development 

200,000 

50,000 

150,000 

Science  seminars  for  radio  and  television 
news  directors 

124,125 

25,000 

99,125 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

Establishment  of  a  University  planning 
unit— $376,300  (1976) 

40,000 

40,000 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation 

840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Project  to  foster  news  reporting  on 
developing  countries — $100,000  (1985) 

50,000 

50,000 

Society  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics 
of  Nigeria 

72  Femi  Ayantuga  Crescent 

Suru-Lere 

Lagos,  Nigeria 

Conference  on  maternal  mortality  and 
morbidity  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 

25,000 

25,000 

Southeastern  Consortium  for 

Minorities  in  Engineering 

c/o  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 

Expansion  of  a  program  in  engineering, 
science,  and  mathematics  at 
predominantly  minority  schools  — 
$392,300  (1985) 

334,300 

57,960 

276,340 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Southern  California,  University  of 
University  Park 

Los  Angeles,  California  90089 

Fellowship  in  the  Center  for 

International  Journalism's  Latin 

American  Program 

25,000 

25,000 

Southern  Coalition  for  Educational 

Equity 

P.O.  Box  22904 

Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 

New  Orleans  Effective  Schools  Project  — 
$375,000  (1983) 

394,000 

56,326 

56,326 

75,000 

319,000 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305 

Research  and  training  in  international 
security  and  arms  control — $905,750 
(1984) 

450,000 

372,347 

258,103 

382,935 

114,244 

67,065 

Inter-University  Program  for  Latino 
Research— $120,000  (1985) 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Planning  dissemination  in  California  of  a 
teacher  training  program  in  mathematics 
and  science  education  for  language- 
minority  children 

25,000 

25,000 

Public  service  fellowships  for  graduates  of 
Stanford  University  and  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  in  honor  of  John 

VV.  Gardner 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Research  on  procedures  for  assessing 
school  teachers 

817,000 

224,000 

593,000 

Structured  Employment  Economic 
Development  Corporation 

1500  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Source  book  on  model  programs  for 
dropout  prevention  and  services  for 
dropouts — $68,100  (1985) 

44,380 

44,380 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  10027 

Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education — $197,736  (1973) 

123,736 

14,000 

109,736 

Temple  University 

Park  &  Berks  Malls 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19122 
Conference  on  the  relationship  between 
parent-child  communication  and 
adolescent  behavior 

19,260 

19,260 

TransAfrica  Forum 

545  Eighth  Street,  S.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20003 

Support— $150,000  (1985) 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
300  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Program  on  the  uses  of  outer  space  for 
civilian  and  military  purposes 

United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF 
331  East  38th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Public  education  in  the  U.S.  on  child 
health  and  survival  in  developing 
countries — $400,000  (1985) 


Allocated  or  Unpaid  at 

appropriated  beginning  of 

during  year  year 


350,000 


275,158 


United  States  Department  of 
Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 
Mina  Shaughnessy  Scholars  Program  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education  —  $250,000 
(1980) 

United  States-South  Africa  Leader 

Exchange  Program 

1700  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 
Alan  Pifer  South  Africa-United  States 
Felloioship  Program — $56,000  (1983) 

Urban  Affairs  Partnership 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 
Model  program  to  improve  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools  250,000 

Utah,  University  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112 
HERS/West— $210,000  (1984) 


23,950 


40,500 


25,000 


Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 
School-Age  Child  Care  Project  — 

$235,000  (1985) 

West  Indies,  University  of  the 

Mona,  Kingston  7 

Jamaica 

Health  program  in  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women  and  Development  Unit  — 

$180,000  (1984)  321,700 

Western  Cape,  University  of  the 
Private  Bag  X17 
Bellville  7530 
Republic  of  South  Africa 
Centre  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  60,000 


83,000 


37,500 


Paid  during  Unpaid  at  end 
year  of  year 


175,000  175,000 


275,158 


23,950 


26,500  14,000 


115,000  135,000 


25,000 


83,000 


37,500 

126,100  195,600 


60,000 
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Allocated  or 

Unpaid  at 

Recipient  and/or 

appropriated 

beginning  of 

Paid  during 

Unpaid  at  end 

purpose 

during  year 

year 

year 

of  year 

Western  Service  Systems 

1410  Grant  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Education  advocacy  in  behalf  of  Hispanic 
children— $1,000,000  (1983) 

300,000 

300,000^ 

Education  advocacy  in  behalf  of  Hispanic 
children 

293,000 

211,500 

81,500 

WGBH  Educational  Foundation 

125  Western  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02134 

Fellowship  program  in  science  broadcast 
journalism 

250,000 

125,000 

125,000 

Witwatersrand,  University  of  the 

1  Jan  Smuts  Avenue 

Johannesburg  2001 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Centre  for  Applied  Eegal  Studies  — 

1,067 

500 

567 

$125,000  (1978) 

100,000 

25,000 

75,000 

Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation 

Box  642 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08542 

Institutes  in  mathematics  and  science  for 
teachers  at  predominantly  minority 
secondary  schools 

150,000 

50,000 

100,000 

World  Health  Organization 

1211  Geneva 

27  Switzerland 

Conference  on  dracunculiasis  (guinea 
worm  disease)  in  Africa 

24,000 

24,000 

Research  and  training  on  biobehavioral 
science  and  mental  health  in  developing 
countries 

671,000 

205,000 

466,000 

Seminar  on  the  implementation  of 
maternal  and  child  health  and  family 
planning  programs  in  Africa 

10,000 

10,000 

World  Resources  Institute 

1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Conference  on  the  U.S.  stake  in  global 

resource  issues 

75,000 

75,000 

Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Program  on  Nonprofit  Organizations  — 
$300,000  (1982) 

60,000 

60,000 

Fellowships  for  black  South  Africans  in 
the  Southern  Africa  Research  Program 

100,000 

33,334 

66,666 

Model  school  development  programs  in 
middle  schools  in  New  Haven 

270,000 

132,000 

138,000 

Seminars  in  mathematics  and  science  for 
public  school  teachers  in  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Teachers  Institute 

250,000 

65,700 

184,300 
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Recipient  and/or 
purpose 

Allocated  or 
appropriated 
during  year 

Unpaid  at 
beginning  of 
year 

Paid  during 
year 

Unpaid  at  end 
of  year 

Youth  Project 

1555  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Support  —  $450,000  (1984) 

150,000 

150,000 

Zimbabwe,  University  of 

P.O.  Box  M.P.  167 

Mount  Pleasant 

Harare,  Zimbabwe 

Staff  recruitment  and  development  — 
$50,000  (1982) 

18,109 

18,109 

Total 

$26,968,493 

$19,560,670 

$25,305,927 

$21,223,236 

Studies  and  projects  administered  by 
the  officers 

Aging  Society  Project — $290,000 
(1984) 

$379,500 

$  99,252 

$379,002 

$  99,750 

Alan  Pifer  South  Africa-United  States 
fellowships  —  $103,490  (1983) 

6,714*’ 

63,866 

70,580 

Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development 

500,000 

13,712 

486,288 

Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy 

910,000 

353,397 

975,778 

287,619 

Dissemination  Fund 

7,676 

7,676 

Dissemination  in  the  United  States  of 
the  outcomes  of  the  Second  Carnegie 
Inquiry  into  Poverty  and  Development 
in  Southern  Africa 

300,000 

158,140 

141,860 

Editorial  consultant  for  the  book 
American  Dilemma  Revisited 

15,626 

15,626 

Planning  a  Carnegie  commission  on 
education  and  economic  progress  — 
$100,000  (1984) 

77,686 

77,686‘ 

Program  Development  and  Evaluation 
Fund 

138,637 

143,417 

123,324“ 

158,730 

Total  studies  and  projects 
administered  by  the  officers 

$2,258,153 

$737,618 

$1,909,674 

$1,086,097 

"  Cancelled:  included  in  total  payments. 

Funds  from  the  appropriation  are  held  in  a  separate  interest-bearing  bank  account. 
This  amount  represents  interest  in  fiscal  1986. 
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Adjustments  of  grant  appropriations 


Not  required:  cancelled  (listed  above) 

Refunds  from  grants  or  allocations  made  in  prior  years 

$507,910 

1957-58 

Columbia  University 

585 

1978-79 

Carnegie  Council  on  Children 

1,192 

1981-82 

Feminist  Press 

2,178 

1981-82 

Interuniversity  Communications  Council 

4,600 

1982-83 

American  Association  for  Higher  Education 

3,123 

1983-84 

International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 

6,349 

1983-84 

International  Society  for  Research  on  Aggression 

22 

1983-84 

Native  American  Rights  Fund 

1,811 

1983-84 

University  of  California 

2,836 

1983-84 

University  of  Florida 

238 

1983-84 

Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 

473 

1984-85 

Education  Writers  Association 

345 

1984-85 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

90 

1984-85 

University  of  Texas 

9,113 

$32,955 
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REPORT  OF 
THE  SECRETARY 


The  trustees  held  regular  board  meetings  on  October  17  and  December  12,  1985, 
and  February  13,  April  10,  and  June  19,  1986.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  December, 
two  new  trustees  were  elected  to  the  Corporation's  board:  Mary  Patterson  Mc¬ 
Pherson  and  Laurence  A.  Tisch.  They  filled  the  vacancies  left  by  the  retirement 
from  the  board  of  John  G.  Gloster  and  Judy  P.  Rosenstreich.  At  that  same  meeting, 
Ann  R.  Leven  was  elected  to  a  second  four-year  term  as  trustee,  and  Helene  L. 
Kaplan  and  Jack  G.  Clarke  were  reelected  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec¬ 
tively. 

During  the  year,  the  finance  and  administration  committee  consisted  of  Richard 
B.  Fisher,  chairman,  Mr.  Clarke,  Bruce  B.  Dayton,  David  A.  Hamburg,  Ms.  Ka¬ 
plan,  Ms.  Leven,  and  Ray  Marshall.  The  committee  met  on  November  14,  1985, 
and  February  12,  May  7,  May  15,  July  30,  August  6,  and  September  24,  1986. 
During  the  year  the  committee  established  an  audit  subcommittee  consisting  of 
Ms.  Leven,  chairman,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Fisher.  An  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the 
Corporation's  South  Africa  investment  policy,  consisting  of  Mr.  Marshall,  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Dayton,  and  Ms.  Leven,  met  throughout  the  year,  presenting  its  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  board  in  September. 

The  nominating  committee  was  composed  of  Margaret  K.  Rosenheim,  chairman. 
Dr.  Hamburg,  Ruth  Simms  Hamilton,  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  and  Thomas  A.  Troyer. 
It  met  on  October  17  and  December  11,  1985,  and  April  9,  May  15,  and  June  18, 
1986. 

The  agenda  committee,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  board  created  in  1981,  had  as 
members  during  the  year  Mr.  Clarke,  James  Lowell  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Dr.  Hamburg,  Ms. 
Kaplan,  and  Ms.  Widnall.  It  met  in  conjunction  with  the  October,  December,  April, 
and  June  meetings  of  the  board. 
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Florence  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Corporation  from  1954  through  1979,  died 
in  December.  The  memorial  minute  adopted  by  the  board  at  its  February  meeting 
reads,  in  part: 

Florence  Anderson,  who  was  known  to  her  colleagues  as  Andy,  joined  the 
Corporation  staff  in  1934.  For  over  forty  years  she  held  the  foundation  to  the 
highest  standards  in  all  facets  of  its  work.  As  secretary,  she  earned  a  reputation 
as  "the  conscience  of  the  Corporation,"  yet  she  was  as  generous  in  sharing  her 
deep  wisdom  and  understanding  of  foundation  operations  as  she  was  diligent 
in  monitoring  them.  No  detail  escaped  her  keen  but  caring  eye.  Her  judgment 
was  unfailingly  sharp  and  sound.  .  .  .  Florence  Anderson's  influence  will  en¬ 
dure.  Her  colleagues  will,  however,  greatly  miss  the  support  and  guidance  that 
she  continued  to  provide  them  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  May,  Richard  W.  Greene,  treasurer  of  the  Corporation  since  January  1982, 
left  to  become  executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
At  its  June  meeting,  the  board  appointed  David  Z.  Robinson,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Corporation,  as  acting  treasurer  and  Jeanmarie  Grisi,  who  had  been 
controller  since  1984,  as  assistant  treasurer. 

Other  staff  changes  took  place  during  the  year.  Adetokunbo  O.  Lucas,  a  Nige¬ 
rian  scientist  and  public  health  administrator,  joined  the  Corporation  staff  in  July 
as  chair  of  the  program.  Strengthening  Human  Resources  in  Developing  Coun¬ 
tries.  Dorothy  W.  Knapp,  formerly  director  of  public  programs  at  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board,  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  beginning  in 
May.  Idalia  Holder,  who  had  held  a  dual  position  since  1983,  resigned  as  assistant 
secretary  to  return  to  full  time  as  personnel  director  and  office  manager. 

In  July,  Gloria  De  Necochea  joined  the  staff  as  a  program  associate,  having  spent 
seven  years  as  director  of  program  development,  undergraduate  admissions,  and 
relations  with  schools  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  She  replaced 
Arlene  Kahn,  who  left  the  foundation  in  June  to  become  a  consultant  in  the  field 
of  education.  Ms.  Kahn  had  been  at  the  Corporation  for  eight  years,  working  in 
the  program.  Education:  Science,  Technology,  and  the  Economy,  since  it  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

During  the  year,  Deana  Arsenian,  a  program  assistant  in  the  Avoiding  Nuclear 
War  program  since  1984,  was  promoted  to  program  associate.  Linda  Halperin, 
administrative  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  left  the  Corporation  to  pursue 
a  master's  degree  on  a  full-time  basis.  Helen  Cesar  came  on  the  staff  as  her  replace¬ 
ment. 

The  Corporation  initiated  a  new  operating  program  during  the  year,  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development.  Ruby  Takanishi  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  Council  in  September.  She  comes  to  the  position  from  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  where  she  was  director  of  the  Scientific  Affairs  Office. 
The  Council  complements  the  foundation's  two  other  operating  programs,  the 
Aging  Society  Project  and  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy 
and,  like  the  Forum,  is  housed  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Index  of  grants  and  names 


Academy  for  Educational  Development 
37 

ACCESS:  A  Security  Information 
Service  63 

African-American  Institute  49 
Africa  News  Service  50 
African  Medical  and  Research 
Foundation  44,  46 
Aging  Society  Project  66 
Allison,  Graham  54 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  55 

American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  23,  46,  63 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Foundation  64 

American  Council  for  Voluntary 
International  Action  48,  49 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  40 
Antrobus,  Peggy  44 
Archambeau,  Charles  61 
Arms  Control  Association  63 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies 
47,  60 

Association  of  Science-Technology 
Centers  26 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  65 
Avance-San  Antonio  33 

Ball,  Robert  67 
Berg,  Robert  J.  49 
Bialer,  Seweryn  61 
Botkin,  James  29 
Brandon,  Patricia  44 
Bronte,  D.  Lydia  66 
Brookings  Institution  33 
Brookline,  Public  Schools  of  33 
Brown,  Scott  60 
Brown  University  62 
Bundy,  McGeorge  58 


California,  University  of,  Berkeley  28 
California,  University  of,  San  Diego  50, 
58 

California,  University  of,  San  Francisco 
38 

Caribbean  Resources  Development 
Foundation  46 

Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  40 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  57 

Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy  27 

Carnegie-Mellon  University  22,  23 
Carnesale,  Albert  54 
Center  for  Education  on  Nuclear  War  58 
Center  for  Population  Options  39 
Center  for  Responsive  Politics  67 
Center  for  Studies  of  the  Person  59 
Centre  for  African  Family  Studies  46 
Chicago,  University  of  19,  38 
Child  Care,  Inc.  32 
Citizens  Committee  on  Future 
Directions  for  the  Peace  Corps  50 
Claremont  University  Center  and 
Graduate  School  64 
Clark,  Dick  60 
Colton,  Timothy  62 
Columbia  University  45,  50,  52,62 
Comer,  James  34 

Commission  on  College  Retirement  66 
Committee  for  National  Security  63 
Congress  of  National  Black  Churches  31 
Cornell  University  58 
Council  on  Foundations  65 

Defense  for  Children  International-USA 
50 

Dimancescu,  Dan  29 
Dryfoos,  Joy  40 

Eaglin,  Joseph  P,  Jr.  31 
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Eastern  Cape  Legal  Information  and 
Support  Services  52 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  61 
Educational  Equity  Concepts  33 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  29 
Education  Development  Center  45 
Education  Matters  37 
Erikson  Institute  42 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  National 
Foundation  65 
Fisher,  Roger  60 
Florini,  Ann  56 

Fundacion  Educativa  Ana  G.  Mendez  24 

Georgetown  University  58,  61 
George  Washington  University  41 
Gliksman,  Alex  56 

Global  Committee  of  Parliamentarians 
on  Population  and  Development  46 
Global  Perspectives  in  Education  50 
Goodfield,  June  47 
Grassroots  International  52 
Green,  Winifred  33 
Gustafson,  Thane  62 

Hamburg,  David  A.  40 
Harvard  University  54,  60 
High/Scope  Educational  Research 
Foundation  50 
Horelick,  Arnold  59 

Illinois  Caucus  on  Teenage  Pregnancy  39 
Independent  Sector  65 
Inter-American  Parliamentary  Group  on 
Population  and  Development  46 
Interlink  Press  Service  49 
International  Health  and  Biomedicine  47 
International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  46 

International  Research  &  Exchanges 
Board  59 


Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  42 
Joint  PVO/University  Rural 
Development  Center  50 
Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  History  58 

Kanter,  Arnold  59 
Kennan,  George  F.  58 
Kirkpatrick,  Jeane  J.  67 
Kuhn,  David  22 

Legal  Resources  Trust  51 
Levine,  Robert  A.  63 
Lovick,  Sharon  39 

Makerere  University  46 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  23 
Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  36 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
59 

Massachusetts,  University  of  53 
McKay,  Robert  B.  36 
McNamara,  Robert  S.  58 
Melmed,  Arthur  S.  24 
Mental  Health  Law  Project  32 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund  37 
Michigan,  University  of  26,  65 
Minnesota,  University  of  45 
Mississippi  Action  for  Community 
Education  37 
Moseneke,  Ernest  52 
Multicultural  Education  Training  and 
Advocacy  Project  37 
Myrdal,  Gunnar  68 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund  36 

NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  37 
National  Academy  of  Education  29 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  42,  46, 
58,  59 
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National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance 
67 

National  Association  for  Bilingual 
Education  35 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  31 

National  Black  Child  Development 
Institute  32 

National  Center  for  Charitable  Statistics 
65 

National  Center  for  Science  Education  21 
National  Coalition  of  Advocates  for 
Students  35 

National  Council  of  La  Raza  34 
National  Council  of  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  50 
National  Executive  Service  Corps  28 
National  Governors'  Association  Center 
for  Policy  Research  28 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  33 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
19,  23 

National  Urban  Coalition  24 
National  Urban  League  37 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  65 
Native  American  Science  Education 
Association  25 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  61 
Nebraskans  for  Public  Television  19 
New  York  Public  Library  68 
New  York  Regional  Association  of 
Grantmakers  65 
New  York  University  24,  36 
New  York  Urban  Coalition  25 
New  York  Zoological  Society  46 
Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of 
New  York  65 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  at  Chapel 
Hill  25 

Nuclear  Control  Institute  56 
Nuclear  Times  56 


Nurick,  Robert  59 
Nye,  Joseph  54 

Overseas  Development  Council  49 
Overseas  Development  Network  50 

Pan  American  Health  Organization  44 
Panofsky,  Wolfgang  55 
Pennsylvania  State  University  23 
Pifer,  Alan  66 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  21 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  39 
Popp,  Andrew  28 
Public  Agenda  Foundation  48 
Public  Education  Association  35 

Quality  Education  Project  26 

Ramphele,  Mamphela  51 
Rand  Corporation  59 
Research  Foundation  for  Mental 
Hygiene  41 
Resolution  53 
Ruebhausen,  Oscar  M.  67 
Rutgers  University  67 

San  Francisco  Education  Fund  21 
Sartorius,  Norman  47 
Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty 
and  Development  in  Southern  Africa 
50 

Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
Information  23,  41 
Shulman,  Lee  27 
Smith,  Gerard  58 

Society  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics 
of  Nigeria  46 

Southern  California,  University  of  50 
Southern  Coalition  for  Educational 
Equity  33 
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Spector,  Leonard  57,  70 
Stanford  University  27,  55,  68 
Steinberg,  Joan  21 

Takanishi,  Ruby  40 
Temple  University  40 
Tucker,  Marc  S.  27 

United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  56 
Urban  Affairs  Partnership  20 

Walter,  Deborah  41 
West  Indies,  University  of  the  44 
Western  Cape,  University  of  the  52 
Western  Service  Systems  34 
WGBH  Educational  Foundation  22 
Whitaker,  Jennifer  Seymour  49 
Wilson,  Francis  50 
Wilson,  William  Julius  38 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  26 

Witwatersrand,  University  of  51 
Woodruff,  Thomas  C.  67 
World  Health  Organization  46,  47 
World  Resources  Institute  67 

Yale  University  20,  34,  51 
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The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1835.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1848  and  went  to  work  as  a  bobbin  boy  in  a  cotton  mill.  After  a 
succession  of  jobs  with  Western  Union  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  even¬ 
tually  resigned  to  establish  his  own  business  enterprises  and,  finally,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  which  launched  the  huge  steel  industry  in  Pittsburgh.  At  the  age 
of  65  he  sold  the  Company  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  writing,  including 
his  autobiography,  and  to  philanthropic  activities,  intending  to  give  away  $300 
million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make 
his  idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people's  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509 
libraries  were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh  brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  made  his  fortune.  From  experience  he  knew  the  importance  of 
science  applied  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training 
through  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington  he  helped  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through 
providing  facilities  for  basic  research  in  science. 

Mr.  Carnegie  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist 
needy  students  and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities. 
For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
he  set  up  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers  and  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  To  recognize  heroism  in  the  peaceful 
walks  of  life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards  for  acts 
of  heroism.  In  contributing  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague, 
the  Pan  American  Union  building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he  further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world's 
great  fortunes,  Mr.  Carnegie  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  foundation  as  large  as  all  his  other  trusts  combined. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees  and  each  is  inde¬ 
pendently  managed. 


The  following  statements  are  set  forth  in  accordance  with  section  6056  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code,  pursuant  to  which  this  annual  report  has 
been  prepared: 

•  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (employer  identification  number  13-1628151) 
is  a  private  foundation  within  the  meaning  of  section  509(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

•  The  names  and  respective  business  addresses  of  the  "foundation  managers" 
of  the  Corporation  are  set  forth  in  the  front  section  of  this  annual  report. 

•  No  person  who  is  a  "foundation  manager"  with  respect  to  the  Corporation 
has  made  any  contribution  to  the  Corporation  in  any  taxable  year. 

•  At  no  time  during  the  year  did  the  Corporation  (together  with  other  "disqual¬ 
ified  persons")  own  more  than  2  percent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or 
corresponding  interests  in  partnerships  or  other  entities. 

•  Pursuant  to  section  6104(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  notice  has  been 
published  that  this  annual  report  and  the  Corporation's  annual  return  are 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation.  A 
copy  of  this  report  has  been  furnished  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 


April  15, 1987 


David  A.  Hamburg,  President 
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